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LORD BYRON’S TRAGEDY. 
Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice: an 

Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts, 

with Notes. The Prophecy of Dante, 

a Poem. By Lord Byron.  8vo. 

pp. 201, London, 1821. 

Ir the production of a new tragedy was 
in former times an occurrence that was 
so eagerly looked for, and so fully 
chronicled, it will readily be conceived 
that a tragedy from the distinguished 
pen of Lord Byron, must, even in 
these days, excite no common iiterest. 
Indeed, of all the productions of his 
lordship’s pen, we know notone, the pub- 
lication of which was watched with so 
much anxiety, or which, now that it has 
appeared, is read with so much avidity. 
The well known talents of his lordslip 
and the present state of the stage united 
to create a powerful jnterest, and to 
raise a hope that we should now have 
a play, worthy of the brightest period 
in the annals of the drama. 

In the preface to the tragedy, his 
lordship has some severe reflections 
on the taste of the public, which he 
unjustly censures, Speaking of his 
motives for writiug the tragedy, he 
says— 

‘I have had no view to the stage : in its 
present state it Is, perhaps, not a very ex- 
alted object of ambition ; besides L have 
been too inuch behind the scenes, to have 
thought itso at anytime. And | cannot 
conceive any man of iriitable feeling put- 
ting himself at the mercies of an audi- 
ence : —the sneering reader, and the loud 
critic,and the tart review,are scatte:ed and 
distant calamities ; but the trampling of an 
intelligent or of anignorant audience ona 
precuction which, be it good or bad, has 

een a mental labour to the writer, i, 
a palpable and immediate grievance, 
heightened by a man’s doubt of their 
Competency to judge, and his certainty ot 
his own imprudence in electing them his 
judges. Were I capable of writing a 
blaywhich could be deemed stage-worthy, 
success would give meno pleasure, and 
failure great pain. It is for this reason 


that, even during the time of being one 
of the commitiee of one of the theatres, 
hever made the attempt, and never will. 


ul surely there is uramatic power sonie- 
Vou. Lil, 





[Serre => Meer re eT ase" 
where, while Joanna Baillie, and Mil- 
man, and John Wilson exist. The ‘ City 
of the Plague,’ and the ¢ Fall of Jerusa- 
lem,’ are tull of the best materiel for 
tragedy that has been since Horace Wal- 
pole, except passages of Ethwaid and De 
Montfort.’ 

Now with all due deference to his 
lordship, we not only think to be the 
author of a good tragedy a very exalted 
object of ambition, but have also a 
very different opinion as to the public, 
whose decisions ta the theatie have after- 


wards Invariably been coufirmed out of 


doors, 

The conspiracy of the Doge Marino 
Faliero, on which this tragedy is found- 
ed, is, as his lordship well observes, 
‘one of the most remarkable events in 
the aunalsof the most singular yovern- 
nent, city, and people of modern histo- 
ry.’ Phe story, as particularly detailed 
in the * Lives of the Doges,’ by Marin 
Sanuto, is given by his lordship iu the 
appeudix; and, as it will make the 


reader fully acquainted with the sub- | 


ject of the tragedy ; we shall give a 
sketch of it. 

Marino Faltero, a man of talents and 
courage, aud who had distinguished 


himself both as a warrior aud a states-- 


man, was chosen Doge of Venice, on 
the Lith of September, 1354. After 
he had held the office six mouths, he 
vave a feast where a circumstauce oc- 
curred which laid the foundation of hir 
fatal project; we give it im the words 
of the chronicler :— 

‘ Now to this feast there came a certain 
Ser Michele Steno, a gentleman of poor 
estate and very young, but crafty and 
daring, and who loved one of the damsels 
of the Duchess. Ser Michele stood 
ainongst the women upon the solajo; and 
he behaved indiserctely, so that my 
Lord the Duke ordered tisat he should be 
kicked off the solajo, and the esquires 
of the Duke flung him down from the 
solajo accordingly. Ser Michele thought 
that such an affront was beyond all bear- 
ing ; and when the feast was over, and 
all other persons had left the palace, he, 


continuing heated with anger, went to the | 


hall of audience, and wrote certain un- 
seemly words relating tothe Duke and 
the Duchess, upon the chair in which the 
Duke was used to sit; for in those days 
the Duke did not cover his chair with 
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a 
cloth of sendal, but he sat in a chair of 
wood Ser Michele wrote thereon :— 
‘© Warin Falier, the husband of the fair 
wife; olhers kiss her, but he keeps her.” 
lun the morning the words were seen, 
and the matter was considered very scan- 
dalous; and the Senate pret aha Ar the 
Avogadori of the Commonwealth to 
proceed therein with the greatest dilt- 
gence. A largesse of great amount was 





‘immediately proffered by the Avogadort, 


in order to discover who had written 
these words. And at length it was known 
that Michele Steno had writtenthem. It 
was resolved in the Council of Forty that 
he should be arrested ; aud he then con- 
fessed, that in the fit of vexation and 
spite, occasioned by his being thrust of 
the solajo in the presence of hts mistress, 
he had written the words. ‘Thereforethe 
Counetl debated thereen. And the 
Council took his youth into consiceration, 
and that he was a lover, and therefore 
they adjudged that he should be Kept tn 
close Confinement during two months, 
and that afterwards he should be banished 
from Venice and the state during one 
vear. kn consequence of this mereiful 
sentence the Duke became exceedingty 
wroth, it appearing to Imm that the Cour- 
cil bad not acted in such a manner as was 
required by the respect due to his ducai 
Jignity; and he said that they ought te 
have condemned Ser Michele to be 
hanged by tie neck, or at least to be 
banished for lite.’ 

‘The day after this senteuce had bees 
pronounced on Steno, the admiral o7 
the arseual went to the Doge to com- 
plain thata gentleman bad struck bim, 
aud prayed for heavy punishment ov 
Oi i— 


‘< What wouldst thou have me to do for 
thee?” answered the Duke ;—“‘ think up- 
on the shameful gibe which hath been writ- 
ien concerning me: and think on the 
manner in which they have punished thae 
ribald Michele Steno, who wrote it; and 
see how the Council of Forty respect our 
person.”’—Upon this the admiral an- 
swered; —** My Lord Duke, Uo you 
would wish to make yourself a Prince, 
and to cut ail those cucholdy gentlemen 
in picces, b have the heart, if you do but 
help me, to make you Prince of all thus 
Aate; and then you may punish them 
all.’—Liearing this, the Duke satd;— 
‘+ How can such a matter be brought 
about ?’’—and so they discoursed thereom 

‘Lhe Duke called for his a a Ser 

—id 
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who lived with him in 
the palace, and they communed about 
this plot. And without leaving the place, 
they sent for Philip Calendaro, a seaman 

great repute, and for Bertucci Israello, 
who was exceedingly wily and cunning. 
“Phen taking counsel amongst themselves, 
shes agreed to call in some others; and 

9, forseveral nights successively, they 
met with the Duke at home in his 
palace.’ 

‘ It was concerted thatsixteen or seven- 
teen leaders should be stationed in va- 
rious parts of the City, each being at the 

‘ead of forty men, armed and prepared ; 
out the tollowers were not to know their 
destination. Onthe appointed day they 

ere to make afirays amongst themselves 
here and 1 shy in order that the Duke 

ight have a pretence fortolling the bells 
or San Marco: these bells are never 
range but by the order of the Duke. 
And at the sound ot the be IIs, these s}x- 
teen or seventeen, with their followers. 
~etTe to come to San Marco, through the 
ets which open upon the Piazza. 
nd when the noble and leading citizens 

‘ould come into the Piazza, to know the 

se of the riot, =. the conspirators 
were to Cu — min pieces: andthis work 
ing finished, My Bas d Marino Faliero 
was to be proclaimed the Lord 
of Venice. ‘Things having been thus 


Bertuccio Faliero, 


er(re 


settled, they a ag any to fulfil their intent 
on Wednesday. the fiftee nth day of April, 
the year ae So cove rtis cdi cl th eV 


} 
~ -~- 
— 


ot, that no one ever dreamt of their 
machinations.’ 

The plot was, however, discovered 
hy one Beltramo Bergamasco, who 
mentioned it to Sir Niccolo Lion, one 
of the senators, whose lite he wished 
to preserve. The Council of Ten, and 
the Great Council were assembled, 
Beltramo was brought before thei, 
and, ascertaining the truth of his state- 
ment, measures were taken to coun- 
fe “ig tthe conspire acy. 

e bells was prevented, and the pring 
aoa conspirators all seized, 
“whom were condemned to death by the 
Council of Ten, 
uted :— 

‘On Friday, the sixteenth day of April, 
‘vdgment was also given, in the Couneil 
r Pen, that Mv Lord Marino Faliero, 

Duke, should hase his head cut off, 
and that the execution should be done on 
the landing place of the stone staircese, 
where the Dukes take — oath when 
they first enter the palace. the fol- 
lowing day, the Ea day of 
2 pri I, the doors of the palace being shut, 
the Duke had his head cut off, about the 
hour of noon. Ard the cap of estate 
was taken from the Duke’s head betore 
he came down stairs. When the execu- 
tion was over, it is said, that one of the 
Council of Ten went ito the 
the palace over against the 
Mark, and that he showed 


and atterwards exe- 


the 


columns of 
place of St. 
bleody 


the 
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sword unto the people, crying out with a 
loud voice—* The terrible doom hath 
fallen upon the traitor !’—and the doors 
were opened, and the people all rushed 
in, tosee the corpse of the Duke, who 
had been beheaded.’ 


Such are the materials on which 
Lord Byron has founded his tragedy, 
and in no material point has he devi- 
ated from historical correctness. In 
his preface he states that he had once 
thought of making jealousy the mo- 
tive which stimulated the Doge to en- 
gage in the conspiracy, but ‘that the 
advice of Sir William Drummond and 
the late Monk Lewis dissuaded him 
from it. In speaking of this last pro- 
duction of his lordship’s brilliant and 
prolific muse, we must not forget that 
it was not written for the stage, and 
therefore judge of it rather as a tragic 
poem than anacting tragedy, for which 
it is too long by at least one-half. 
Having detailed the story so amply, 
it will now be unnecessary to go through 
it in the tragedy, and we shall therefore 
notice such of the scenes as appear to 
us most worthy of attention ; and to 
which it will be seen his lordship has 
often given the most powerful interest 
aud effect. We ought to premise thief, 
in order to preserve a near approach to 
the unity ef the play, h’s lordship has 
represented the conspiracy as already 
formed, and the Doge acceding to it; 
whereas, in fact, it was of his own 
preparation, and that of Israel DBer- 
tuccio, ‘The tragedy commences just 
hb: fore sentence has been passed on 
Steno, and the Doge 1s anxio‘sly 
waiting the result. When it ts made 
known to him that he has only been 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment, 
he breaks out into a violent rage, 
throws down the ducal bonnet, and 
wishes the enemies of Venice at the 


erates that he might do them ho- 
mage. Phe whole of this scene be- 


tween the Doge and his nephew is ad- 


inirable; we quote a few passages :— 


6 Doge. Venice’ Duke! 
Who now is uke in Venice 
That he may do me ngut. 

Bertuccio Faliero. if you forget 
Your othce, and its dignity and duty, 
Remember that of man, and curb this passion. 
The Duke of Venice—— 

Doge (interrupting him.) 


let me see him, 


There is no such thing— 


| It isa word—nay, worse—a worthless by-word: 


The most despised, 1, wrong'd, outraged , help! ess 
wretch, 

Who begs his bread, if “tis refused by one, 

May win it from another kinder heart 5 

But he, who is denied his right by those 

Whose place it is to do no wrong, Is poorer 

Than the rejected beggar—he’s Sa rah ive— 


And that am I, and thou, and ail our house, 











seen ——— ye 
ee 





| Even from this hour ; the meanest artisan 


Wiil point the fnger, and the haughty noble 
May spit upon us: where is our redress ° 
Ber. Fal. The law, my prince—— 
Doge (interrupting him.) 
~ You see what it has dona 
I ask’ yo remedy but from the law— 
I sought no venges redress by law— 
[ cali’d no judges but these named by law— 
As sovereign, | appeai’d unto my sulyects, 
The very subjects who had mare me sovereign, 
And gave me thus a double right to be so. 
Tie tights of place and choice, of birth and se; 
vice, 
Honours and years, these scars, 
hairs, 
The travel, toil, the peti's, the fatigues, 
The blood and sweat of almost ei: ghty years, 
Were weigh’d i’ the balance, ’gainst the foulest 
stain, 
The grossest insult, most contemptuous crime 
Ofa rank rash patrician—and found wanting! 
And this is to be borne 


nce but 


these hoary 


i ’ 


The deep sense of the wrong that 
had been done him by the imputation 
on his wife, never leaves the Doge ; 
speaking of Steno, he says— 


‘ Doge. You know the full offence of this 
born villain, 
1 his creeping, coward, rank, acquitted felon, 
Vho threw liis sting into a poisonous libel, 
And on the hononr of——Oh God !—my wife, 
The nearest dearest part of all men’s honour, 
Left a base slur to pass from mouth to month 
Of loose mechanics, with all coarse foul com- 
ments, 
And villainous jests, and blasphemies obscene 3 
While sneering nobles, in more polish’d guise, 
Whisper'd the tale, and smiled upon the tie. 
Which made me took like them—a courteous 
wittol, 
Patient—ay, proud, it may be, of dishonour. 
And in an interview afterwards with 
[srael Bertuccio, the chief of the arse- 
nal, alluding to the— 
‘foul words, 
That have cried shame to every ear in Venice, 
fie says, 
‘Ay, doubtless they have echo’d o’er tne ar- 
sen< u, . 
Keeping due time with every bhammer’s clink 
As 2 £00 od je st to jolly aitisans ; 
Or mahkiig chorus to the creaking oar, 
In the vile tune of every galley slave, 
Who, as he sung the merry siave, exult 
Tle w. s not a shamed dotard like a Dog 
The second act is very heavy, part 
cularly the scene between tus es 
and Angiolina his wife, and it appears 
to us highly inprobable. Vhat an old 
* l lle 
man should marry a young and beat 
tiful wife, is, if uot very uatural, at 
least very common, but that he should 


Ler from such motives as his 


inarry 
lordship assigns him, is extremely 
. | A dwoeelt 

improbable. The Doge addressing 


his wife is made to say— 

‘1! knew my heart would never 
hu rshly 

i knew my days could not disturb you 

And then the daughter of my earliest 

His worthy dau gliter, free to Choose agaidy 

Wealthier and wiser, in the ripest bicora 


~-4+ vwCll 
treat yu¥ 


} iOng 5 * 
fr lend, 
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Of womanhood, more skilful to select 

By passing ihese probationary years ; 

Inheriting a Prince’ s name and rich es, 

Secured, by the short penance of enduring 

An old man for some summers, against all 

That law’s chicane or envious kinsmen mi ight 

Have urged against her right ; my best friend's 
child 

Would choose more fitly in respect of years, 

And not less truly in a faithful heart.’ 

The following passage is very spi- 
rited. An«iolina, in allusion to Steno, 
suys,- 

‘ingi. Oh! 

beller 

Shed his young blood for his absurd lampoon, 

Neer from that moment could this breast have 
kuown 

A joyous hour, or dreamless slumber more. 

Doge. Does not the law of Heaveu say blood 

for blood ? 

And he who taints kills more than he who 
sheds it. 

Is itthe pain of blows, or shane of blows, 

That make such deadly to the sense of man? 

Do not tue laws of man siy blood for honour ’ 

And less than honour for a little goid ’ 

Say not the laws of nations blood for treason ? 

Is *t nothing to have fill’d these veins with poi- 
son 

For their once healthful current ? is it nothing 

to have stain’d your name and mine—the no- 
blest mines ? 

Ist nothing to have brought into contempt 

A prince before ais people? to have fail’d 

In the respect accorded by inankind 

To youth in woman, and old age in man ? 

To virtue in your sex, and dignity 

ln ours 2 


had this false and flippant li- 


Bertram, one of the conspirators, 
not having completed the umber of 
mea that he was to bring, Is suspected 
by Calendaro, who intimates bis fears 
of him to Isracl Bertuecio, but says, he 
has no ties of kindred to make him 
fear. Leriuccio replies,— 


Is. Ber. Such ties are not 

Por those wio are call’d to the high destinies 

Which purify corrupted commonwealths ; 

We mt: ist forget all feelings save the one— 

We must sign all passions save our purpose— 

7 e must behold no object save our country— 

Ang id only look on death as beautiful, 

So that the sacritice ascend to heave 0, 

And diaw «own freedom on her evermore. 
Calen. But if we fail. 
is. Ber. Tuey never fail who die 

Moa great e.use: the block may soak their 

Fore 5 





=) 


fuciy heads may sodden in the sun; 
limbs 

Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 

But still th iy spit walks abroad. Thourh 
years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 

They but a asi lent the deep and sweeping 
the ughts 

Which o’e: power all others, and conduct 

The world at last to freedom : W hat were we, 

If Brutus had not lived? He died in giving 

Rome libe rty, but left a deathless lesson— ~ 

A name w hich is a virtue, and a soul 

Which multiplies itself throughout all time, 

When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 


Turns servile: he and his high fiiend weve 
styled 


their 
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“ The last of Romans!” Let us be the first 
Of true Venetians, sprung from Roman sires.’ 


There is a fearful grandeur in the 
following soliloquy of the Doge, when 
on his way to meet the conspirators :— 


‘1 am before the hour, the hour whose voice, 

Pealing into the arch of night, might stnke 

Ss with ominous tottering, 

And rock their marbles to the corner-stone, 

Waking the sieepers from some hideous dream 

Of indistinet but awful augury 

Of that which will befal them. 
city! 

Thou must be cleansed of the black 
which makes thee 

A lazir-house of tyranny: the task 

Is forced upon me, I have sought it not; 

And therefore was | punish’d, seeing this 

Patric ian pestile ice spread 


1 nese palaces 


Yes, proud 


blood 


ion and ¢ Ny 

L ntil at leugth it smoye me in my sluinbers, 

And Iam t ainted, and wiust wash away 

Tue plague-spots 
fane ! 

Where sieep my 
shadow 


tuthers, whose dim statues 


| The floor which dota divide us from the dead, 


Where all the pregnant hearts of our bold biood 

Moulder’d into a mite of ashes, hold 

fn one shrunk heap what once made many 
heroes, 

Vrhen what is now a handful shook the earth— 

Fane of Wie tutelar saints who guard our house! 

Vault where two Doges rest—my sires! who 
died 

The one of toil, the other in the field, 

With a long race of other lineal chiefs 

And sages, whose great labours, Wounds, and 
Slate 

I have inherited,—tlet the graves gape, 

Till all thine aisles be peopled with ile dead, 

Aud pour them from tly portals to gaze ou ine! 

I call them up, and them and thee to witness 

What it hath been which put me to this tesk— 

Their pure high blood, their blazon-roll of giv- 
ries, 

Their mighty name dishonour’d all fx re, 

Noi dy me, but by the ungrateful nobles 

We fought to make our equals, nui our lords — 

And chiefly thou, Ordelato the brave, 

Who perish’d in the field, where I since con- 
quer’d, 

Battling at Zara, did the Hecatoms 

Of thine and Veuice’ foes, there off id up 

By thy descendant, merit such acquiitance 

Spits! smile down upon me 3 for my cause 

Is your's, in all life now can be of yours,— 

Your fame, your name, all ming!ed up in mine, 

And in the future fortunes of our 1, 

Let me but prosper, and I make ths city 

Free and immortal, and our house’s name 

Worthier of what you were, now and hi 


Bertram, in an toterview with Ca- 
lendaro, taquires if there are pot some 
abot ye the senators whose goe and {jue 
ities might mark them out for pity. 
Calendaro re plies in the following pas- 
save, which is bold, and the idea we 


consider original :— 

‘ Yes, such pity 
As when the viper hath Lcen cut to picccs, 
The separate fragments quivering in the sun 
In the last eneigy of venomous life, 
Deserve and have. 


Wi Li's ] shot ila think “us 


soon 
Of pitying some particular fang which made 
One in thie jaw of the swoln serpent, as 


in the healing wave. Tall | 














Of saving one of these: they form but hnks 

Of one long chain; one mass, one breath, oric 
body ; 

They eat, and drink, and live, and breed to- 
gether, 

Revel, and lie, oppress, and kill in concert,— 

So let nim die as one 


The scene in the third act, in which 
the Dove is introduced to the senate, 
is highly dramatic, and we quote the 
principal passayes :— 


‘ Consp‘rators. Most welcome.—Brave Ber- 
tuccio, thou art late 
Who is this stranger’ 
Calendaro. Itis time to name bim. 
Our comrades are even now prepared to greet 
him 
In brotherhood, as I have made it known 
That thou would’st add a brother to our c 2U8e, 
Approved by thee, und thus approved by all, 


Sich is our trust ia all thine actions. Now 
Let him unfold himseif. 
ls. Ber. Stranger, step forth ' 
[ The Doge discovers hunsel? 
Cons. To arms!—we are betrayed—u 12 the 
Doge! 
Down with them both! our traitorous captain, 
and 
The tyrant he hath sold us to! 
Calen. (drawing his sword.) Hold! Hold’ 
Wio moves a step against them dies. Hold. 
Lear, 


Bertuccio—What! are you appalld to see 
A lone, unguarded, weapouless old man 
Amongst speak! what 
this inystery ‘ 
/s. Ber. Let them advance and strike at thei 
own bosons, 
Ungrateful suicides: for on our lives 
Depend their own, their fortunes, and t.eir 
hopes 
Doge. strike'—If I dreaded death, 2 death 
more fearful 
Than any your rash weapons can inflict, 
I shouid not now be here ;——Oh, noble cour 
The eldest burn of fear, which makes you biave 
Against tuis solitary lioary head! 
See the bold chiefs, who would reform 2 sfe’e 
And shake down senates, mad with wrate and 


you ‘Israel, means 


At sieht of one patrician.— Butcher me, 
Youcan ; 
The migity hearts you spoke 
them! 
Calen. Faith! he hat 
servealy. 
Vos this yout trust in 
cio, 
fo turn your swords against him and lis 5 -¢s* ’ 
SLeathe them, and bear him. 
Is. Ber. ~ disdain to speak. 
They night and must have known a beat ise 


I care not.—-IJsracl, are these mei 
of? look upon 


shamed us, ancl cde. 


your true Chief Bertu 


[neapaly.e of treachery ; aud the power 
‘They gave me to adopt ali fitting mean: 
‘oO tustuer their desigus, was ne er abused 


{ 

I , 

ti y Liiigise Celta tual WLOe ef WasUrc 
| 

| 


_ 
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sv mk this council, had been led 
o take bis choice—as brother, or aé viclur 
Doge. And which am | to be’ your actwns 
leave 
Some Cause 9 couhbt the freed mm of ecbore 


Is. Ber. My etd, we would bave perish d 
here together, 

Had these rasu wen proceeded; but, bebwld, 
Tuey are ashamed of that nad moment's tm. 


pulse, 


pea 


- 


Sa 


aaa 


Pee a 


Ge 
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And droop their heads ; believe me, they are 
such 
As I described them—Speak to them. 
Calen Ay, speak ; 
We are all listening in wonder. 


Ts. Ber. (addressing the conspirators.) 

You are safe, 
Nay, more, almost triumphant—listen, then, 
And know my words for truth. 

Doze. You see me here, 

As one of yon hath said, an old, unarm’d, 
Defenceless man; and yesterday you saw me 
Presiding in the hall of ducal state, 
Apparent sovereign of our hundred isles, 
obed in official purple, dealing out 
The edicts of a power which is not mine, 
Nor yours, but of our masters—the patricians. 
Why I was there you know, orthink you know; 
W hy I am here, he who hath been most wrong'd, 
He, who among you, hath been most insulted, 
Outraged and trodden on, until he doubt 
if he be worm or no, may answer for me, 
Asking of his own heart what brought him here? 
You know my recent story, all men know it, 
And judge of it far differently from those 
Who sate in judgment to heap scorn on scorn 
Sut spare me the recital—it is here, 
tlere at my heart the outrage—but my words, 
Already spent in unavailing plaints, 
Would only shew my feebleness the more, 
And I come here to strengthen even the strong, 
And urge them on to deeds, and not to war 
With woman's weapons; but I need not urge 

you. 
Our private wrongs have sprung from public 

vices 
In this—I e¢annot call it commonwealth, 


Nor kingdom, which hath neither prince nor 


people, 
Rut all the sins of the old Spartan state, 
Without its virtues, temperance, and valour. 
rhe lords of Lacecemon were true soldiers, 
But ours are Svbarites, while we are Helots, 
Of whom: I am the lowest, most enslaved, 
Although drest out to head a pageant, as 
The Greeks of yore made drunk their slaves to 
form 
A postime for their children. You are met 
To overthrow this monster of a state, 
This mockery of a government, this spectre, 
Which must be exorcised with blood, and then 
We will renew the times of truth and justice, 
Condensing in a fair free commonwealth, 
Not rash equality, but equal rights, 
Froportion’d like the columns to the temple, 
t;iving and taking strength reciprocal, 
And making firm the whole with grace and 
beauty, 
£o that no part could be removed without 
infringement of the gencral symmetry. 
In operating this great change, I claim 
To be one of you—if you trust in me ; 
If not, strike home, my life is compromised, 
And I would rather fall by freemen’s hands, 
Than live another day to act the tyrant 
As delegate of tyrants; such Iam not, 
And never have been—read it in our annals ; 
i can appeal to my past governnient 
In many lands and cities ; they can tell you 
jy I were an oppressor, or a man 
Feeling and thinking for my fellow men. 
Haply had I been what the senate sought, 
A thing of robes and trinkets, dizen’d out 
To sit in state as for a soverejgn’s picture ; 
A popular scourge, a ready sentence signer, 
A stickier for the senate and “the Forty,” 
A sceptic of all mesures which had not 
The sanction of “the Ten,” a council-fuwner, 
A tool, a fool, a puppet,—they had ne'er - 





Foster’d the wretch who stung me. What I suffer | 
my pity for the | 


Has reach’d me 
people ; 
That many know, and they who know not yet 

Will one day learn: meantime, I do devote, 

Whate’er the issue, my last days of life— 

My present power, such as it is, not that 

Of Doge, but of a man who has been great 

Before he was degraded to a Doge, 

And still has individual means and mind; 

I stake my fame (and I had fame)—my 
breath— 

(The least of all, for its last hours are nigh) 


through 


My heart—my hope—my soul—upon this cast! | 


Such as I am, I offer me to you 

And to your chiefs, accept me or reject me, 
A prince who fain would be a citizen 

Or nothing, and who has left his throne to be so. 


Although the Doge goes fully into 
the conspiracy, yet he ts not altogether 
free from compunction :— 


Doge. Bear with me! 
blow on blow, 
I will eivide with you; think not I waver: 
Ah! no; itis the certainty of all 
Which J must do, doth make me tremble thus. 
But let these last and lingering thoughts have 
way, 
To which you only and the night are con- 
SCLOUS, 
And both regardless ; when the hour arrives, 
Tis mine to sound the knell, and strike the 
blow, 
Which shall unpeop!e many palaces, 
And hew the highest genealogic trees 
Down to the earth, strew'd with their bleeding 
fruit, 
And crush their blossoms into barrenness : 
This will l—must I—have I sworn to do, 
Nor avght can turn me from my destiny ; 
But still I quiver to behold what I 
Must be, and think what I have been! Bear 
with me. 
Js. Ber. Re-man your breast ; 
remorse, 
I understand it not ; why should you change ? 
You acted, and you acton your free will. 
Doge. Ay, there it is—you feel not, nor do I, 
Else I should stab thee on the spot, to save 
A thousand lives, and, killing, do no murder; 
You feel not—you go to this butcher-work 
As if these high-born men were steers for sham- 
bles ? 
When all is over, you'll be free and merry, 
And calmly wash those hands incarnadine ; 
But I, outdoing thee and ail thy fellows 
In this surpassing massarre, shall be, 
Shall see, and feel—oh God! oh God! ‘tis 
true— 
And thou dost well to answer that it was 
«© My own free will and act,” and yet you err, 
For I will do this! Doubt not—fear not; I 
Will be your most unmerciful accomplice! 
And yet I act no more on my free will, 
Nor my own feelings—both compel me back ; 
But there is 4ed2 within me and around, 
And, like the demon who believes and trem- 
bles, 
Must I abhor and do. Away! away! 
Get thee unto thy fellows, I will hie me 
To gather the retainers of our house. 
Doubt not, Saint Mark’s great bell shall wake 
all Venice, 
Except her slaughter’d senate ; ere the sun 
Be broad upon the Adriatic, there 
Shall be a voice of weeping, which shall drown 
The roar of waters in the scly of blood! 
am resdlved—come on.’ 


I feel no such 


— ~~ 


— 


Step by step, and | 








>a am 3 


—— ae 

Bertram, who is guilty of weakness 
rather than treachery, goes to his friend 
and patron Lion, and cautions him not 
to go forth on the day of the intended 
massacre. Lioni, unable to gain the 
secret, secures Bertram. T have } is one 


passage in this scene which strikes us 


as peculiarly happy, and we quote it, 
Bertram saysS,— 
‘1 come 
To save patrician blood, and not to shed it! 
And there unto I must to speedy, for 
Each minute may lose a life; sinee Time 
Has changed his slow scythe for the two.edged 
sworl, 
And is about to take, instea? of sand, 
The dust from sepulchres, to fill his hour-glass. 
We cannot omit noticing another 
tine soliloquy of the Doge, which is 
when he has despatched his nephew to 
commence the dreadful work, and | 
waiting the issue :— 
‘ Doge (solus.) He is gone, 
And on each footstep moves a life —’Tis done. 
Now the destroying angel hovers o'er 
Venice, and pauses ere he pours tlie vial, 
Even as the eagle o’erlooks his prey, 
And for a moment, poised in middle air, 
Suspends the motion of his mighty wings, 
Then swoops with his unerring beak.—Thou 
day ! 
hat slowly walk’st the waters! 
on— 
I would not smite 1’ the dark, but rather see 
That no stroke errs. And you, ye blue sea- 
waves ! 
I have seen you dyed ere now, and deeply too, 
With Genoese, Saracen, and Hunnish gore, 
While that of Venice flow’d too, but victorious: 
Now thou must wear an unmix’d crimson; n° 
Barbaric blood can reconcile us now 
Unto that horrible incarnadine, 
But friend or foe will roll in civic slaughter. 
And have I lived to fourscore years for this? 
[, who was named Preserver of the City ' 
I, ut whose name the million’s caps were flung 
Into the air, and cries from teas of thousands 
Rose up, imploring Heaven to send me bless- 
Ings, 
And fame, and length of days—to see this day’ 
But this day, black within the calendar, 
Shall be succeeded by a bright millenniurn. 
Doge Dandolo survived to ninety summers 
To vanquish empires, and refuse their crown ; 
[ will resign a crown, and make the state 
Reuew its freedom—but oh! by what means” 
The noble end must justify them— What 
Are a few drops of human blood ? ’tis false, 
The blood of tyrants is not human; they, 
Like to incarnate Molochs, feed on ovr, 
Until “tis time to give them to the tombs 
Which they have made so populous. —Oh 
world: 
Oh men! what are ye, and our best designs, _ 
That we must work by crime to punish cnme: 
And slay as if Death had but this one gate, 
When a few years would make the sword 8U- 
perfluous ? 
And f, upon the verge of th’ unknown rea im, 
Yet send so many heralds on before me -— 
I must not ponder this. (4 your: 
Hark! was there pot 
A murmuor as of some distant voices, and 
The tramp of feet in martial unison ? 
What phantoms even of sound our wishes 
raise ! 
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It cannot be—the signal hath not rmmg— 

Why pauses it? my nephew's messenger 

Should be upon his way to me, and he 

Himself perhaps even now draws grating back 

Upon its ponderous hinge the steep tower 
portal, 

Where swings the sullen huge oracular bell, 

Which never knells but for a princely death, 

Or for a state in peril, pealing forth 

Tremendous bodements ; let it do its office, 

And be this peal its awfullest and last. 

Sound till the strong tower rock !—What! si- 
lent still ? 

I would go forth, but that my post is here, 

To be the centre of re-union to 

The oft discordant elements which form 

Leagues of this nature, and to keep compact 

The wavering or the weak, in case of conflict ; 

For if they should do battle, "twill be here, 

Within the palace, that the strife will thicken ; 

Then here must be my station, as becomes 

The master-mover Hark! he comes—he 
comes, 

My nephew, brave Bertuccio’s messenger.— 





What tidings? Is he marching? hath he 
sped '— 

They here! all’s lost—yet will I make an ef- 
fort.’ 


The Doge is arrested and brought 
before the Great Council, where he 
confesses the accusation against him. 
His wife, Angiolina, intercedes that 
his hfe may be spared, but the Council 
condemn him to immediate death. The 
scene in which this is described we 
quote at length:— 
© The Court of the Ducal Palace: the outer gates 

are shut against the people —The DoGE enters 

in hie dueal robes, in procession with the Coun- 
cil of Ten and other Patricians, attended by 
the Guards till they arrive at the top of the 

“ Giant's Staircase,” (where the Doges took 

their oaths); the executioner is stationed 


there with his sword.—On arriving, a Chief of 


the Ten takes off the ducal cap from the Doge’s 
head. 
Doge. So now the Doge is nothing, and at 
rast 
tam again Marino Faliero : 
‘Tis well to be so, though but for a moment. 
tiere IT was crown’d, and here, bear witness, 
Heaven! 
With how much more contentment I resign 
That shining mockery, the ducal baubie, 
Chan I received the fatal ormament. 
_ One of the Ten. 
11.0 tremblest, Faliero ! 
Doge. “Tis with age, then. 
Ben. Faliero! hast thou aught further to 
commend, 
 ompatible with justice, to the senate ? 
Doge. 1 would commend my nephew to their 
inercy, 
oo consort to their justice ; for methinks 
s.y Geath, and such a death, micht settle all 
Between the state and me. : 
_ Ben. They shall be cared for; 
Even notwithstanding thine unheard-of crime. 
ent dbowss oomead Seoeaceeeee 
: sa thous own’'d econspiraters 
Axcainst the people ; but to set them free 
One sovereign only died, and one is dying. 


Ben. And who were they who fell in such a 
eause ? 


Doge. The King of Sparta and the Dege of | 


Venice— 
Agis and Paliero! 





Ben. Hast thou more 
To utter or to do? 
Doge. May I speak? 
Ben. Tnou may’st ; 
But recollect the people are without, 
Beyond the compass of the human voice. 
Doge. 1 speak to Time and to Eternity, 
Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 
Ye elements ! in which to be resolved 
I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 
Upon you! Ye blue waves! which bore my 
banner, 
Ye winds! which flutter’d o’er as if you loved 
it, 
And fill’d my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph! Thou, my native earth, 
Which | have bled for, and thou foreign earth, 
Which drank this willing blood from many a 
wound! 
Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, but 
Reek up to Heaven! Ye skies, which will re- 
ceive it! 
Thou sun! which shinest on these things, and 
Thou! 
Who kindlest and who quenchest suns !—At- 
test! 
I am not innocent—but are these guiltless ? 
I perish, but not unavenged; far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time-to be, 
And show these eyes, before they close, the 
doom 
Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 
On her und her’s for ever! Yes, the hours 
Are silently engendering of the day, 
When she, who built ‘gainst Attila a bulwark, 
Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield 
Unto a bastard Attila, without 
Shedding so much blood in her last defence 
As these old veins, oft drain’d im shielding her, 
Shall pour in sacritice.—She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an appanage to those 
Who shall despise her !—She shall stoop to be 
A province for an empire, petty town 
In licu of capital, with slaves for senates, 
Beggars for nobles, pandars for a people! 
Then, when the Hebrew ’s in thy palaces, 
The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for his ; 
When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 
In narrow streets, and in their shameful need 
Make their nobility a plea for pity ; 
Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 
Of their great fathers’ heritage, shad) fawn 





Even in the palace where they sway’d as sove- 
reigns, 

Even in the patace where they slew their sove- 
reign, 

Proud of some name they have disgraced, or 
sprung 

From an adulteress boastful of her guilt 

With some large gondolier or foreign soldier, 

Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 

To the third spurious generation; when 

Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 

Slaves turn’d o'er to the vauquish’d by the vic- 
tors, 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 

And scorn’d even by the vicious for sueh vices 


As in the monstrous grasp of their eonception 


Defy all codes to image or to name them ; 

Then, when of Cyprus, new thy subject king- 
dom, 

All thine inheritance shall be her shame 

Entail’d on thy Jess virtwous daughters, grown 

A wider proverb for worse prostitution ;— 

When all the ills of conquer’ states ahall cling 
thee, 

Vice without splendour, sin without relief 





Even from the gloss of love to smooth it v’er, 

But in its stead coarse lusts of habitude, 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdness 

Depraving nature's frailty to an art j= 

When these and more are heavy on thee, when 

Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without, 
pleasure, 

Youth without honour, age without respect, 

Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woe 

‘Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st 
not murniar, 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled de- 
serts : 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many murders, think of mine ’ 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of 
princes ! 

Gehenna of the waters! thou sea Sodom ' 

Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods! 

Thee and thy serpent seed ! 

[Here the Doce turns and addresses the Fx- 
ecutioner. | Slave, do thine office ! 
Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as tty 

eurse ! . 
Strike—and but once! 

[The DoGe throws himself upon his knees, and 
as the Executioner raises his sword the scene 
close 1 ; 


The great length to which we have 
extended our extracts leaves us little 
room for eritical remarks. The tra- 
gedy is certainly a noble production, 
and worthy of the pen of its distin- 
guished author. The characters of 
Marino Faliero and Israel Bertuccio, 
are powerfully drawn, and throughout 
the whole tragedy there is a vigour and 
atone of eloguence which leaves mo- 
dern tragedies at an immeasurable 
distance, One of the characters, that of 
Bertram, will remind the readerof Jaf- 
fier in Venice Preserved ; vor 3s that the 
only thing which will often remind him 
both of Otway and Shakespear. The 
hunters after plagiarisms wyll, we donbt 
not, be again at work, and hke those 
who would deny the glory of the sun 


i age, shad | because it has spots, will seek tu nibble 
Round a barbarian Vice of King’s Vice-gerent, | 


at the fair fame of the noble author, 
because a simtlarity of sentiment may 
happen betweea him and an earlier 
writer. 

The ‘Prophecy of Dante,’ which 
follows this tragedy, consists of four 
cantes on the exile ef the pest, the 
author intending to contnree the sub- 
ject in some future cantos. Dante is 
supposed to address the reader in the 


| interval between the cenchisien of the 


divina commedia and his death, and, 
shortly before the latter event, forete! - 
ling the fortanes of Italy in the en- 
suing centuries. The whole pec, 
which possesses many beauties, is so 
connected that # is diffecnlt even to 


} detach & passege; we shall, hewerer, 


select a portion of the last canto, which 
alludes to Michael Angelo, aad th. 


| building of Sa Peter's at Reme :— 
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Alas 
Despair and Cenius are too oft connected. 
Withia the ages which before me pass 
Art shall resume and equal even the sway 
With which Apelles and old Phidias 
She held in Hella’s unforgotten day. 
Ye shall be taught by Ruin to revive 
fue Grecian forms at least froin their decay 
Ani Roman souls at Jast again shalllive 
fr. Roman works wrought by [taiian hands, 
Ani temples, lo‘tier than the old temples, 
rive 


2 
’ 
Nes worl 


.ers to the 


would: and while still 


stands 
rhe austere Pantheon, into heaven shall soar 
A aoime, its image, while the base expands 
Ii ‘Ya ‘ane surpassing «!! before, 
Such as all flesh shall flock to kneel in: ne’er 
Suce s.ght hath been unfolded by a door 
As this, to which all nations sha!! repair 
And lay their sins at this huge gate of hea- 
ve 


Velie 


Andthe bold Architect unto whose care 


- sie 
. eo Lie charge tO raise it shall be Fives, 
‘yom ali arts shail acknow!< ive as taeir 
Io} I, 
ictther into the marble chaos driven 
{ 5e] bid the Hy DY We at Whose wi rd 
rae, lef: keg, pt, stop the Waves in sioue, 
Ur hues of hell be by lus pencil pourd 
Overthe damn'd before tue Judgment throne; 
such as J saw thein, such as ali shall ; 
Or fanes he built of grandeur vot unaxaown 
ba. o .leam ul bis gieat Lhousals sudis spring 
from ine, 
-- Ghibelline, who traversed the 1! 
re3lms 
~ecich form the empire of eternity 
. 


iidst the clash of swords, and clang ot ely S, 
ue age which I anticipate, no less 
all be the Ageof Beauty, and while whelins 
Ca:amity the nations with distress, 
(he genius of my country shall arise, 
A lc far towering o’er the Wilderness, 
La ely in ail its branches to all eyes, 
rragrant as fair, and recognized atar, 
Wafting its native inceuse through the skies. 


a 


S.7c7reigns shall pause amidst their sport ol 
war, 

V7ean'd for an hour from blood, to turn and 
gaze 


(ou canvass or on stone; and they who ma: 
A.l beauty upon earth, compelid to praise, 
suail feel the power of tuat which they ce 
stroy ; 
And Art’s mistaken gratitude shall ra:se 
i) tyrants who but take her for a toy 
Embiems and monuments, and prostitute 
ifer charms to pontitts proud, who but cin- 
play 
Tie man of genius as the meanest brut 
Do bear a burthen, and to seive a need, 
To sell his labours, and his sout to hoor 
v/ho totls for nations may he poor indeed 
at free - 


, 
more 
Than the gilt chamberlain, wuo, clothed and 
fee'd, 


Stands sleek and slavish, bowing at his door. 
Gb! Power that rulest and inspirest! how 
Is it that they on earth, whose earthly power 

i: likest thine in heaven in outward show, 
Least like to thee in attributes divine, 
Tread on the universal necks that bow, 


And then assure us that their rignts are thine * | 
And bow is it that they, the sons of fame, 
V/hose inspiration seeins to them to shine 

From high, they whom the nations oftest name, 


4st pass their days in penury OF pain, 





| 








Or step to grandeur through the paths of 
shame, 
And wear a deeper brand and gaudier chain?’ 
This poem opens a fine field for his 
ro detail the more receat events in the 
history of Italy, he will have a noble 
theme for his muse. In conclusion, we 
cannot bat think, that high as ‘is lord- 
ship’s reputation already stands, it will 
he considerably raised by the volume 
before us. We confess that we did 
not think he would have succeeded so 
well ina dramatic effort. We expected 


many beautiful and striking passages | 


and much originality ; but we did not 
think that the unity and connection of 
the incidents would have been so well 
maintained, -The tragedy has already 
been produced on the stage, for an ac- 
count of which we must refer to our 
dramatic review. 


~~ 4 
JJemoirs of the Life of the Right 


{fonourable William Pitt. By George | 


Tomline, D. D. F. R. SS. Lord 
Bishop of Winebester. 4to. Vols. 
land If. pp. 1203. London, 1821, 
There 1S, perhaps, no power on earth 
so despotic us tit of the critic ; he 
brings the whole world to the judg- 
inent seat, passes sentence on kings 
and princes with as lithe concern as on 
the meanest of their subjects, and will 


condemn an emperor with as 


compose as the pope, in the heyday | 
of his power, would feel in putting his | 


cot on the neck of a rebellious prince, 
Already have we in the present num- 


ber passed judgment ou a lay peer, | 


b>: 
. . - ! 

and now a spiritual one 1s brought be- 

fore as, and that a prelate of one of the 

nechest sees in the country, 


‘The life of Mr. Pitt, who directed 


the counsels of Great Britain during | 


’ . . i a Se ‘ 
tle most eventful period Oi: 1S listory, 


must at ail times be interesting but 


> 
it becomes doubly so when the rank, | 


‘talents and opportunities of his present 


who sweats for monarchs is no | 





> | 


@ «es 


hiovrapher are considered. ‘Phe Bishop | 


of Winchester superintended Mr, Pitt’s 
education at the University; he after- 


wards became his confidential secre- | 


tary, and, duriag his whole life, kept 
a . cea a 1 . 

up a constant communicacon with bin 
a. “ES 

upon all matters connected with his 


oficial situation, havieg lived with him | 


from the begianiag of their acquaint- 


auce ta the hour of his death, in the | 
most uvureserved and uninterrupted in- | 
timacy; and lastly, having, as oue of | 


Lion ory 
his executors, access to all bis papers, 
These are advantages rarely united 


lin the biographer, and give to the pre- 
'sent work a yalue which memotrs sel- 


» why "2 , seate : ’ ‘ a~ | e . s 
lordship’s talents, and when he comes | the public; but to an individual, who, 


much | 





dom possess. Indeed, it perhaps may 
be said that Mr. Pitt's life was so iden. 
tified withthe events of the time, that 
little of him remains to be known to 


like the Bishop of Winchester, has bees, 
behind the curtain, and * through het 
_loop-holes of retreat’ has § peeped at 
such a world,’ there must have appear. 
ed much that was kept from public 
view. The two volumes now published 
‘only form a portion of the work, and 
bring the hte of Mr. Pitt down to the 
declaration of war by France in 1793, 
a remarkable epoch in the life of the 
premier, and in the history of his 
country. The remaining portion, it is 
expected, will be comprized in one yo- 
lume, ¢ for which,’ says the right reve. 
rend author, * Lreserve what relates to 
Mr. Pitt’s private life; and arduous 
as has been the task of describing his 
ministerial conduct, foresee fy 
greater difficulty in giving a just notion 
of his munners, temper, and disposi- 
‘tion, which [T always considered as 
constituting the most extraordinary 
part of his character,’ , 
The religious and political princi- 
ples of the Bisiop of Winchester are 
owell known: in the former, his rank in 
the church indicates his orthodoxy, and 
in the latter, it must be expected that 
ithe friend and companion of Pitt was 
‘an advocate of his principles. In ad- 
‘'yocating these, however, our author 
‘has not departed from = that liberality 
iwhich ought to guide every discuss:on. 
| We now close our remarks to takea 
hasty review of the life of this distin- 
lyuished individual, 
| Nir. Pitt, the second son of the great 
‘Lord Chatham, was bora on the 28th 





| 


of May, 1759. Iu his youth he made 
rapid progress in his learning; in the 
‘eur 1773, his father designing the 


‘law to be his profession, sent him for 
the completion of his education te 
' Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; but, on 
‘account of his tender age, and the ex- 
‘treme delicacy of his constitution, his 
‘former tutor, Mr. Wilson, afterwards 
-canouof Windsor, lived with him in the 
‘college apartment; his studies were, 
however, under the direction of his pre- 
sent biographer, At this early age, 
Mr. Pitt’s proficiency in the learned 
| languages was so very great, that ‘in 
| Latin authors he seldom met with cits 
ficulty, aud it was no uncommon thing 
_ for him to read into English six or sever 
| pages of Thucydides, which he had not 
| previously seen, without more than two 
or three mistakes and sometimes ¥ ith- 
out even one.’ Nor was it in learaing 
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only that Mr. Pitt was so much supe- | the favour of heaven smile upon the noble | two dancings, in the short time they 
rior to persons of his age. ¢ Though | career! passed there. One escape from a wasp’s 
a boy in years and appearance, his | * «« Little was really disappoint- | nest, which proved only an adventure to 


manners were formed and his behaviour | 


manly. He mixed in conversation with | 


unaffected vivacity; and delivered his 
sentiments with perfect ease, equally 


free from shyness and flippancy, and | 


always with strict attention to propriety 
and decorum.’ While at college, he 
was regular in his studies and habits, 


and in the discharge of his religious | 


duties, never omited to attend chapel 
morning and evening. Whena child, 


he had been taught to read the Bible | 
hy his father, and he appears never to | 


have forgotten it :— 

‘T had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving Mr. Pitt’s accurate knowledge of 
the Bible; and I may, I trust, be allowed 
to mention the following anecdote: In the 
year 1797, 1 was reading with him, in 
manuscript, Iny er of the First 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, which I af- 


terwards publis shed in the Elements of 


Christian Theology. ‘There were several 
quotations from Scripture, all of which he 
remembered, and made no. observation 
upon them. At last, we came to a quota- 


tion, at which he stopped and said, I do! 


not recollect that passage in the Bible, and 
it does not sound like Scripture.” It was 
a quotation from the Apocrypha, whieh 
he had not read.’ 


ft was not only in language, but 


also in mathematics and philosophy, add a tte fan tide epistle, 


that Mr. 
siderable. 


Pitt’s attainments were con- 
He was a vreat admirer of 


Locke’s Essay on the [luman Under- | 
standiog : he had an elegant taste for | 


the beauties of the English poets, and, 
when young, occasion: lly wrote verses. 
in May, 1778, Mr. Pitt lost his father : 

this illustrious statesman saw, with 
‘ prophetic ken,’ the future vreatness 
of his sen. Thus, as well as his affec- 
tionate heart and amiable character, 
ppear in the following letters. The 
inst is written by Lord Chatham to 
Me. Pitt upon his goin 


versity in 773 _ 


» tothe Unig 


‘« Burton | >vns Oct. ot 773 


im. 775, 

‘| hursdav’s post brought us NO let- 
ter from the deartraveller: We trust this 
day will prove more satisfactory $ it is the 
happy day that gave us your by other, and 
will not be less in favour with a ‘| here, if 
il should give us, about four o’clock, an 
epistie trom my 
hour, I reckon, 


sent, 


we shall be warm in our 


‘ourselves 


ed at not being in time to see you—a 
good mark for my young vivid friend. 
He is just as much compounded of the 
} elements of air and fire as he was. A 
| due proportion of terrestrial solidity will, 
I trust, come, and make him perfect. 
| How happy, my loved boy, isit, that your 
mamma and I can tell ourselves, there is 
| at Cambridge one, without a beard, ‘and 
| all the elements so mixed in him, that na- 
ture might stand up, and say, this is a 
|man.’ J now take leave for to-day, not 
| meaning this for what James calls a regu 
| lar le Ater, but a flying thought, that wings 
| itself towards my absent William. Horses 
‘are ready, and all is birth-day. 
| Bradshaw has shone, this auspicious 
/morning, in a very fine.speech of con- 
gratulation; but I foresee, ‘his sun sets 
weeping in ‘the lowly west,” that is, a fatal 
bow! of punch will, before night, quench 
this luminary of oratory. Adieu, again 
and again, sweet boy; and if you ac- 
quire health and streneth every tine | 
wish them to you, you will be asecond 

Sampson, and, w hat is more, will, I am 
sure, keep your hair. 

cee k very good wish attend your kind 
fellow traveller and chumm; nor will he 
be forgot | in our flowing bowls to-day.’ 


‘To this interesting letter, Lady Cha- 
tham added the following postscript: 

‘Tf more could be s: aid expressive of 
feelings, my dearest dear boy, I would 
but as it is 
composed, [ will only sign to its expres- 
sive contents, - 

‘Your fond and loving mother, 
‘Hesrer CuatryamM.’ 


In another letter, dated a few days | 


afterwards, he recommends bis son, 
then in a bad state of health, to let his 





ardour be kept in until he 1s stronger, | 


when he ‘will make noise enough.’ 
As every thing relating to Lord Chiut- 
ham is interesting, we cannot deny 
the pleasure of quoting two 
of his letters to lis sou :— 
¢¢¢ Hayes, 
‘<r? write, pei 4 
post Just going out, onls 
vour most welcome letter r, and for the at- 


more 


~— =~ 


Sept. 2 as tide 


fectionate anxiety you express for my si- 


dear William. By that | 


CUpPs, and shall not fail to pour forth, with | 


rene wed joy, grateful libations over the 


mu h wished tidings of your prosperous 
prog ress towards you ir destination. We 
conipute, th: it yesterday brot ight you to 
the venerable aspect of alma mater: and 
that you are invested to-day with the toga 
virilis, Your race of manly virtue, and 
userul knowledge is now begun, and may 





tuation, left behind ia the hospital, wher 


our flying camp moved to Stowe. Gout 
has tor the present subsided, and seem 
to intend deterring his favours till winter, 


i autumn will do its rig id and bless us 


V y weathers those 


’ 
. 
ve th 


a course of She2dkG 


‘ 
- 
. 


dearest Wilham, the | 
‘to thank you tof 


days. which Madame de Sevigne so beau- | 


tifuliy paints, 


«« T have the plea 
mother and returned = pertectly 
well from Bucks, warm in pratses of 
nificent and princely Stowe; 
due sentiments of the agreeavle 
reception they found there. No | 


; +r > a "sy . 
ure to tell you, vou; 
* ~ 


sisters 


and Kind 
ese than 


Mmuy- | 
and full of 


des jours file s dor et de’ 


talk of, by the incomparable skill and 
presence of mind of Mr. Cotton, driving 
our girls in his carriage with four vers 
fine horses, and no postilli on. Thev feil 
into an ambuscade of wasps more fierce 
than Pandours, who beset these coursers 
of spirit not inferior to Nanthus and Po- 
darges, and stung them to madness: 
when disdaining the master’s hand, he 
turned them short into a hedge, threw 
some of them, as he meant to do; and 
leaping down, seized the bridles of the 
leaders, which afforded time for your sis- 
ters to get out safe andsound, their hono: 
in point cf eourage, intact, as well a 
their bones: for they are c«lebrated not 
a little on their composure in this — 
ing situation. | rejoice that your tim- 
passes to your mind, in the evacuate 
seat of the Muses. However, ‘eee “ 
that those heavenly Jadies (unlike the 
London fair) delight most, and spre 
their choicest charms and treasures in 
sweet retired solitude, I wo’n’t wonderthat 
theirtrue voti iry is happy to be alone with 
them. . Pretyman will by no means 
spoil ce eeelaggy and I wish vou joy of h. 
return. tiow many commons have you 
lost of late? Whose fences have v« 
broken: and in what lord of the manor 
pound have any strays of science been 
found, since the famous adventure 
catching the horse with such adimirabie 
address and alacrity ? I beg my Cc 
tionate complioents to Mr. Wilson, and 
hope vou Hb both beware of an inclosed 
country for the tuture. Little James? 
still with us, doing penance for the hig! 
living so well described to you in Mi 
Pam’s excellent epistie. Al joves toll 
my sweetest bov in more ayvundance v 

{ have time or ability to express. 

‘-« } desire my best compl: 
kind and obliging master, “lio 105 
Cicero and vou.” ’ 

‘My readers will be sorry to lea 
thatthe follow Ing is the lust letter of Ls 
Chatham, 1 am able to submit 
their perusal ; it was written only sete. 


ments (oO tue 


VW hic h 


Or eight gues before his death.’ F 
‘ «Haves, Sept. 22, 177 
‘« How ce an Lemp! oy ury reviving pen 
so well as by addressing a few lines tu 


the _ and comfort of my life, mv Gea 
Willian? You will have pleasure to se 
under my own hand, that [ mencl evers 


} nd rut well ! fave 


dav, andihat | am all | 
been this mornoag to Cainden piace, % 
sustained, most inmanfully, avis t, ana 


idle talk thereof, tor above an hou 
bye Mr. Norman’s elock; and returneu 
where [ eat lis 


confounded, 


home, unth: d, to dinner, 
- . ‘ i . ae 
a farmer. Lord Mahon has 


- t con — the incorngible soi-disant 


. Wit i! Dr. Frankiin’s lightning. 
re Di <i’ he iS, sta Titis pros ed t @ moi 
pinece nt ° and W ilson’s nobs must vield 


. 4 
to the nointed conductors. On Friday, 
Lord Mahon’s indetat'gable spirit is to ex- 


hibit another in¢endium, to lord misyor, 


te ate = 
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fereign ministers, and all lovers of philo- 
sophy and the good of socicty; and 
means to illuminate the horizon with a 
little bonfire of twelve hundred faggots 
and a double edifice. Had our dear 
friend been born sooner, Nero anid the 
second Charles could never have amused 
hemselves by cveducing to ashes the 
two noblest cities in the world. My 
hand begins to demand repose ;—so, with 
mv bestcompliments to Arstotle, Homer, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, not forgetting 
the civilians, and law of nations tribe, 
adieu, my dearest Willian. 

*« Your ever most afiectionate father, 

‘Cratnam.’”’ 
Mr. Pitt was called to the bar in 
June, 1780, and went the Western Cir- 
cuit that year. At the general elec- 
tion in that year, he was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate to represent the Untiver- 
sity of Cambridge in parliament; but, 
in January, 1781, he was returned for 
the horough of Appleby in Westmore. 
land. Mr. Pitt’s public life was ata 
very critical and important moment. 
The country was engaged in war with 
Narth America, Frauce, Spaip, anc 
Holland, without a siuele ally to as- 
sisther. In India, the vative powers 
bad entered into a foriridable confe- 
~aeracy to expel the British from the 
country. At home, atfairs were not 
more favourable ; repeated failures in 
our naval and military operations bad 
lowered the spirit of the people and 
weakened their confidence in govern- 
nent; trade was in a depressed state ; 
there was a deficiency in the revenues, 
urd the resources of the country were 
considered as nearly exhausted. How 
vast these resources still were, Mr. Pitt 
afterwards proved :-— 

‘Onthe 26th of February, a circum- 
stance of a very remarkable nature occa- 
s‘oned Mr. Pittto make his first speech in 
ie House of Commons. The subiect of 


debate was, Mr. Burke’s bi}l fer economi- | 


cal reform inthe civil list. Lord Nugent 
was speaking against the bill; and Mir. 
Byng, member for Middlesex, knosing 
Mr. Piit’s sentiments upon the measure, 
asked him to reply to his jordship. Mr. 
Pitt gave a doubtful answer; but inthe 
course of Lord Nugent’s speech, he de- 
te:mined not toreply tohim. Mr. Byng, 
however, understood that Mr. Pitt intend- 
ed-to speak afier Lord Nugent; and the 
maiment his lordship sat down, Mr. Byng, 
and several of his fiends, to whom he 
bad communicated Mr. Pitt’s supposed 
intertion, called out, in the manner 
usual in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Pit’s mame as being about to speak. 
‘ibis, probably, prevented any other 
person from rising; and Mr. Pitt, find 
iag himself thus called upon, and ob- 
segving that the house waited to hear 


hun, thought it necessary to rise. Though 


‘ 
' 
’ 
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really not intending to speak, he was from 
the beginning collected and unembarrass- 
ed; he argued ‘trongly in favour of the 
bill, and noticed all the objections which 
had been urged bythe noble lord who 
immediately preceded him in the debate, 
ina manner which greatly astonished all 
who heard him. Never were higher ex- 
pectations formed of any person upon his 
first coming into parliament, and never 
were expectations more completely an- 
swered. ‘They were indeed much more 
than answered; such were the fluency 
and accuracy of language, such the per- 
spicuity of arrangement, and such the 
closeness of reasoning, and manly and dig- 
nified elocution—generally, even in a 
much less degree, the fruits of long habit 
and experience—that it could scarcely be 
believed to be the first speech of a young 
man not yet two-and-twenty. 

‘On the following day, Mr. Pitt, know- 
ing my anxiety upon every subject which 
related to him, with his accustomed kind- 
ness, wrote to me at Cambridge, to in- 
form me, that ‘‘he had heard his own 
voice in the House of Commons; and 
modestly expressed his satisfaction at the 
manner in which his first attempt at parli- 
ainentary speaking had been received,’ 

Mr. Pitt spoke three times. in the 
course of that session, and appears to 
have mate a considerable impression, 
Mr. Fox estimated his talents from 
the first. Of this we have the follow- 
Ing evidence :— 

‘ After the close of the session in which 
Mr. Pitt made these three speeches, a 
friend of Mr. Fox told me, that upon his 
saying to Mr. Fox, ‘* Mr. Pitt, I think, 
promises to be one of the first speakers 
ever heard in the House of Commons,” 
Mr. Fox instantly replied, ‘* He is so 
already.’ From this and other testimo- 
nies, it appears, that Mr. Fox was very 
early impressed with a bigh idea of Mr. 
Pitt’s talents. [t onght to be mentioned, 
tothe mutual credit of these two great 
men, that in future life, when they were 
the leaders of two opposite parties, and 
the supporters of different systems of po- 
litics, they always in private spoke of 
each, other’s abilities with the highest 
respect. Mr. Fox, at a late period of 
Mr. Pitt’s first administration, said, that 
‘he had been narrowly watching Mr. 
Pitt for many years, and could never 
catch him tripping once; and in conver- 
sation with me, I always noticed, that Mr. 
Pitt considered Mr. Fox as far superior 
to any of his cpponents, as a debater in 
the House of Commons,’ 

On the circuit in that year, be was 
employed in several election causes of 
great interest ; and of his forensic ta- 
lents we have the following acceunt, 
furnished the author by a gentleman 
who was very intimate with Mr. Pitt :— 

‘ Among lively inen of his own time of 
life Mr. Pitt was alwavs the most lively 
and convivial inthe many hours of Jeisure 
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which occur to young unoccupied men 
on acircuit; and joined all the little ex. 
cursions to Southampton, Wey mouth, 
and such parties of amusement as were 
habitua'ly formed. He was extremely 
popular. His name and reputation of 
high acquirements at the university, com- 
manded the attention of his seniors. His 
wit, his good humour, and joyous man- 
ners, endeared him to the younger part 
ofthe bar. In seme bribery causes from 
Criclade, he was retained as junior coun. 
sel; but even in that subordinate charac. 
ter, he had an opportunity of arguing g 
point of evidence with extraordinary 
ability. [ remember, also, in an action of 
crim.con, at Exeter, as junior counsel, he 
manifested such talents in cross-examina- 
tion, that it was the universal opinion of 
the bar, that he should have led the 
cause. During his short stay in the pro- 
fession, he never had occasion to address 
a jury ; but upon a motion in the court of 
King’s bench, for an habeas corpus to 
bring up aman to be bailed, who was 
charged with murder, Mr. Pitt made a 
speech which excited the admiration of 
the bar, and drew down very complimen- 
tary approbation from Lord Mansfield. 
When he first made his brilliant display 
in parliament, those at the bar who had 
seen little of him, expressed surprise ; 
but a few who bad heard him once speak 
in asort of mock debate at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, when aclub, called 
the Western Circuit Club, was dissolved, 
agreed, that he had then displayed all 
the various species of eloquence, for 
which he was afterwards celebrated, 
Before he distinguished himself in the 
Liouse of Commons, he certainly looked 
seriously to the law as a profession. ‘The 
late Mr. Justice Rooke told me, that Mr. 
Pitt dangled seven days with a junior 
brief and asingle guinea fee, waiting tilla 
causeof no sortot nportance should come 
on in the court of common pleas. At Mr. 
Pitt’s instance, an annual dinner took 
place for some years at Richmond Hill, 
the party consisting of Lord Erskine, 
Lord Redesdale, Sir William Grant, Mr. 
Bond, Mr. Leycester, Mr. Jekyll, and 
others; and I well remember a dinner, 
with Mr. Pitt and several of his private 
friends, at the Boar's Head in Eastcheap, 
in celebration of Shakespeare’s Falstatt. 
We were all in high spirits, quoting aid 
alluding to Shakespeare the whole day 5 
and itappeared, that Mr Pitt was as well 
and familiarly read in the poet’s works as 
the best Shakespearians present. But to 
speak of his conviviality is needless: 
After he was minister, he continued to 
ask his old circuit intimates to dine with 
him, and his manners were unaltered. 
In all the debates which took place 
for the removal of Lord North and 
his colleagues from office, Mr. Pitt 
took a very prominent part. * He fre- 
quently suggested modes of proceed- 
ing when difficaltues occurred 5 He 


J constantly seplied to the principal 
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speakers on the opposite side; and 
though he had been scarcely twelve 
months in parliament, and was not yet 
twenty-three years of age, he answered 
their arguments and objections with 
the readiness and exactness of the most 
experienced debater, and in a style of 
oratory so dignified and brilliant that, 
at this early dawn, he was compared to 
his illustrious father in his meridian 
splendour.” In the Rockingham ad- 
ministration, Mr. Pitt was offered se- 
veral situations, but he refused them, 
and goon afterwards publicly declared 
that he would never accept an office 
which did not entitle him to a seat in 
the cabinet. [n noticing Mr, Pitt's 
motion for a Reform in Parliament, 
his biographer gives us his opinion on 
this much «citate! question, which not 
only contains a good deal of feasible 
argument, but also exhibits so much 
candour that we cannot forego the plea- 
sure of quoting it, as illustrative of the 
truth of a preliminary remark we made 
as to the liberality of the atuhor. He 
is speaking of the fate of Mr. Pitt’s 
motion, which was lost by a majority of 
twenty :— 

‘It is notto be inferred from this majo- 
tity, that no defect was supposed to exist 
in the present construction of the House of 
Commons, and no departure to have taken 
place from the original plan of represen- 
tation. Vhe ground oa which the mo- 
tion was opposed was this, that it may be 
wiserto submit toa certain deviations and | 
regularities in an established form of 
government, rather than, by attempting 
to correct them, to hazard the safety of 
the whole fabric. A practice may indeed 





prevail, utterly indefensible in theory, 

and irreconcileable with the design of the | 
tramers of a political institution, and yet, | 
trom the changes, to which time subjects | 
every Community, may not be meena | 
vus in its nature, and may even be pro- 

ductive of beneficial effects. It is, for; 
instance, a principle of our House of Com- | 
ons, that its members should be chosen | 
by the unbiassed votes of their constitu. | 
eats. Butthe fact is, that a considerable 

number of the members are chosen 

through the influence of persons, who, | 
l.am private connexions or various other | 


causes, happen to have weight with the | 


voters 5 and that seats in parliament, to a’ | 


certain extent, are obtained through pecu- | 
niary means, as was acknowledged without | 
scruple in the debate upon Mr, Pitt’s mo- | 
tion, 
Nands, was never in the contemplation of 
Qur ancestors, but still no material harm | 
seems likely to result from it, while con- | 
ined to its present bounds; and, perhaps, | 
Upon the whole, the good may preponde. | 
Fate. The two things chiefly to be de-| 
sired in the [louse of Commons are, that, 
it should be open, first, to persons of eX- | 


This, it will bé admitted: on all | 


tensive property of every species, who, 
from their large stake in the country, 
will be most studious to consult and pro- 
vide for its real interests; and, secondly, 
to men, who, b:; possessing superior ta- 
lents, will be best able to promote the 
welfare, and raise the glory, of the nation. 
Members of the former description, who 
have been truly independent, and of the 
latter, who have been highly distinguish- 
ed, have been introduced into parliament, 
by means of what are called clo-e and 
rotten boroughs, among whom may be 
reckoned Lord Chatham, Lord North, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. View the ques- 
tion in another light: it is the duty of the 
House of Commons, both to direct the 
concerns of the kingdom at large, and to 
watch over and protect the particular in- 
terests of all those various dani of per- 
sous, Of whch the community consists; 
and the present diversity of the elective 
franchise affords an opportunity to men of 
all the liberal professions and respectable 
situations in life to become members of 
the House of Commons; men of landed 
property, monied men, merchants, bank- 
ers, Officers inthe army and navy, law- 
yers, Civilians, diplomatists, and those 
who, from consciousness of ability, are 
ambitious toserve their king and country 
in some political department. Hence, 
not only every order in society has its 
guardians in the great council of the 
nation to prevent any partially oppres- 
sive or injurious measure, but the House 
of Commons has among its members per- 
sons, who can, froin their own know: 
ledge and experience, give information 
upon any point under deliberation, and 
suggest proposals upon subjects to which 
they have directed their attention, and 
in which the public good may be con- 
cerned. ‘This great variety of characters 
in the members, is of itself attended with 
important advantages; and were they en- 
tirely or principally chosen from any 
single description of men, the worst con- 
sequences must inevitably ensue. What- 
ever defects, therefore, there may be in 
the present systein of representation, and 
however short it may fall of ideal perfec- 
tion, it seems no wonder, that the Elouse 
of Commons, as now elected. should have 
been considered well calculated for all 


the practical purposes of one branch of | 


a free government; and that it should 
have been decided, that there was no be- 
nefit in view sufficient to justify the 
risque, which must have been incurred 
bY any alteration.’ 
, (To be continued.) 
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THE PERCY ANECDOTEs., 


Tue brothers Percy appear to calcu- 


late largely, and we suspect justly, on 
the avidity of the public for anecdote ; 
as they still pour out from their abun- 
dant stores, their monthly portion, and 
still succeed in giving variety to the 
coilection. 





f the whole series, which | 


= — 
has already reached seventeen $, 
the last number, which is devoted to 
Anecdotes af Genius, appear to us not 
only the most niteresting, but we sae 
pect, presents as strong a claim to ori. 
ginality as any of its predecessom., By 
originality, we must not be understood 
to assert that the facts :llustrative 
of genius are entirely new to us, but 
that they are generally such as have 
not been detached as anecilotes or not 
very generally known. The subject 
is one that affords much variety of inci- 
dent, and this yo!ume presents genius 
in almost all its shapes, and often un- 
der circumstances of peculiar jaterest. 
The following are extracts :— 

‘ Tourneur.—Monsieur de Tournevr, 
the elegant translator of Young’s Night 
Thoughts, sold the version for the trithng 
sum of twenty-five louis d’ors, to a Ma- 
dame de C'-ene, who at least made sixty 
thousand livres of the work! While de 
Tourneur was translating Young, and ad- 
ding new energy to his native language, 
he was seldom indulged with a bed te re- 
pose his wearied limbs on: being often 
obliged with his wife to leave Paris before 
night, to seek the most convenient and 
hospitable hedge in the envirens of the 
capital, under which they might wait the 
dawn of the succeeding day, fraught with 
equal misery.’ 

‘ Lovelace. 
¢ « Dinnerless the polish’d Lovelace died.” 
C. Dvex. 

‘ Colonel Sir Richard Lovelace was an 
amiable and accomplished man, who 
lived in the time of the civil wars: by 
the men, respected for his moral worth 
and literary talents; by the fair sex, al- 
most idolized for the elegance of his per- 
son, and the sweetness of his manners. 
He was author of a collection of poems, 
intitled Lucasta, printed in 1649; and 
which possess great merit. Being a great 
loyalist, he was appointed by the people 
of Kent to deliver their petition to the 
House of Commons for the restoration ot 
Charles, and for settling the governinent. 
The petition giving offence, he was com- 
mitted to the Gate House, Westminster, 
where he wrote that well-known and ele- 
gant little song, ‘* Loyalty Coafned,”’ be- 
ginning thus :— 

«« When Love with unc nfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates; 
And my divine Althea brings, 
To whisper at my grates; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered in her eye ; 
Tue birds that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty.” 

¢ Aftera few montis’ confinement, he ob- 
tained his liberation ; but baving, by that 
thne, consumed all his estate, partly by 
furnishing the king with men and money, 
and partly by assisting ingenious persons 
of every description in difficulties; he 
becam? himself, not long after, involved 
in the greatest distress, and fell into a 
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deep melancholy; which brought on a] brated bard. He lived about the middle] [I shall e’en forget and forgive past 
Hi consumption, and made him as poor in| of the seventeenth century, and describes | misconduct, and t: Il thee, that on May. 
person as in purse, till he became the | himself as— day, at four a.m. all eyes from heat 


The 


object even of common charity. 


man, who, in the davs of his gallantry, 
wore cloth of gold, was now naked, or 
half covered only with filthy rags! he 


who had thrown splendour on palaces, 
now shrunk into obscure and dirty alleys; 
he who had associated with princes, had 
banquetted on dainties, been the patron 
of the indigent, the admiration of the wise 
and brave, the darling of the chaste and 
fair, was now fain to herd with begyars, 
gladly to partake of their coarse offals, 
and thankfully receive their twice given 
alins:— 


« « To hovel him with swine and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw.” 


‘Worn out with misery, he at length 
expired in 1658, at a very mean and 
wretched lodging, in Gunpowder Alley 
near Shoe Lane, and was buried at the 
west end of St. Bride’s Cherch, Fleet 
Street.’ 

‘ Crebillon.—When Crebillon was com- 
posing his tragedy of Cataline, a friend 
ealle-! on him, and was surprised to see 
four large raVens sitting at his elbow. 
‘* Walk gently, my good friend,” said the 
poet, “walk gently, or you will put my 
conspirators to flight.”’ 

‘In his last illness, Crebillon expressed 
great regret that he should not live to fi- 
nish the play which he had in hand, hav- 
ing gone through two acts of it only. 
‘The physician who attended him, begged 
that he would bequeath him the two acts. 
Crebillon turned to him, and, with a 


smile, repeated a line from one of the 

acts:— 

- “ Say shall the assassin be the dead man’s 
heir?” ’ 


‘ Moods of Writing.—Aristotle men- 
tions a poet, who never wrote so well as 
when his poetic fury hurried him into a 
kind of phrenzy. The admirable pic- 
tures we have in lasso’s Armida and Clo- 
rinda, were drawn at the expense of a dis- 
tion he had to real madness, into 

which he fell before he died. ‘* Do vou 
imagine, ” says Cicero, ‘that Pacuvius 
wrote in cold bleod? No; it was impos- 
sible. He must have been inspired with 
a kind of furv, to be able to write such 
admirable verses.”’ 

‘In the modes which have been taken 
vt exciting the mind to particular tempe- 
ras nents, there is a strange contrariety. 
Dryden used to ply himself with physic 
nd phlebotomy before sitting down to 
any important work ; Blackstone never 
penned a line without a bottle of old Port 
at his elbow; while Dr. Johnson, avery 
dt ray-! horse in literary ieutaces, used to 
laugh at all such preparatives, and to con- 
tend that a man was worth nothing, who 
could not write equally well at all times 
and under all circumstances 


‘Walter Scott.—it is not generally 
own, that there was a poet of the name 


po sit 


kn 


of Walter Scott, before the present cele- 





*« An old souldier and no scholler ; 
And one that can write rone 
But just the letters of his name.” 

‘On the death of his grandfather, Sir 
Robert Scott, of Thirlstone. bis father 
having no means to bring up his children, 
put this Walter to attend cattle in the 
field; ** but,”’ said he, ‘1 gave them the 
short cut at last, and left the kine in the 
carn; and ever since that time, I have 
continued a souldier abroad and at 
home.”? He left a poem written at the 
age of seventy-three, dedicated to two 
gentlemen of the name of Scott, which he 
thus concludes:— 

666 ___ fi: gone my book, stretch forth thy wings 
aud tly 
Amongst the nobles and gentility ; 


Thou’rt not to sell to scavengers and clowns, 


But given to worthy persons of renown. 

The numbers few I’ve printed in regard, 

My charges have been great, and I hope re- 
ward ; 

I caused not print many above twelve score, 

And the printers are engaged that they shall 
print no more,” ’ 

The part is dedicated to Mr. 
Southey, and contaivs a very neat por- 
rait of the poet laureat. We presume 
that the brothers Perey had not seen 
the * Vision of Judgment,’ when they 
selected its author par excellence, as the 
representative of genius. 
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LETTER FROM W. 5B. I. 
TO THE EDITOR 
My Dear —_In the naine of 





all thatis heavenly, how long dozt thou 
intend to winteria that vilest of ali vile 
abodes—London? Of a verity, thine 
abiding hath alarmed me much; and, 
did | not perceive thy head and hand 
impressed upon the pages of thy pe- 


riodical, I should imagine then werta 
subject for some city Galen. 
Thy last epistle to me, my right 


eood friend, beareth date ia Jauu: ary 
last ¢ albeit, I have etal thereunto 
three several times, and yet hi 
ceived no rejoinder. Now, 1a sober so- 
lemnity, this is too bad,—and [| shon!d 
have felc in my heart to have ‘cut’ thee 
quite, but that I have pondered on thy 
avocations, — independe: 

too, my affectionate mb hati whispered 
nt oO mine ear, shat ~ le month O J thy 


’ 
+) 
Jas 


alana eof th yex quisit e100 aaa 
forceth a smile upon the lips that were 
almost resolved upou eternal Compres- 
sion to thee. 


However, as 1 propose to place thee | 
upon trial once (mind, only once) more, | 





ve [ re- 


yo. which, | 
‘tion, and speak with the coldest equa- 
| panty 


land rabbit-shooting, 


Lodge will be directed athwart the 
park, towards the King’s highway, and 
the first machine-hauling quadr uple of 
quadrupeds we behold—look that thoy 
be with them; if not, ; 

This being dispatched, now for some 
inquiries as touching thee and thine, 
(videlicet,) the Chronicle; but, per- 
adventure, | should first tell of internal 
impressions. Lt makes a marvellous stir 
in the country round abouts, | promise 
thee. But, to the bar of all jesting, 
my dear fellow, 1 must very heartily 
congratulate | you upon your extensive 
and extending influence;—your sale in 
this quarter is absolutely astounding, 
and there is some talk of the establish. 
ment of paper-mills upon the strength 
of it here—trusting to the advantage of 
my brotherhood to thee; but of ‘thi 8s, 
more anon. 

By the by, who is this * W.H. 
Parry,’ that writes such flaming ar- 
ticles in you? Hes, certes,a devilish 
shrewd dog—none of your milk and 
water men—one who knows how to en- 
joy a delicious garden without shoving 
his proboscis tnto every hole and cor- 
ner, to find out weeds and dandelious— 
wiadl can smell a rose as he should do, 
without pricking his fingers. I must 
know this Mr. Parry—do get him to 
come down with you. JT see tue name 
of one* Sam SPRITSAIL,’ too—he’s no 
fool let me tell you; 1} wish he would 
take some appell: ition less villainous,— 
i never seeit without thinking of Wap- 
ping—a place of all others—but you 
know Wapping; you may shake hands 
with him for me, if you please, but say 
nothing of the invitation to Parry, 
(Sam’s a yood fellow, and | should be 
loth to hurt his heart;) but my place, 
you know, is more of a box than a cas- 
tle, and I should not find room for all 
your clever contributors. 

Our frend be 
there—he promises to give you some 
extracts of his projected work, for 
which I beg to say you must thank ms 
exertions, That will ce: ‘tainly mane a 
buz in the world, I suspect; when you 
notice it, try to restitnn your adinil ae 





will 





Y ou pecan t when ; exhibit- 


intim: ating pen fs was iis prosing of 


fold Parson S. (as great a blockhead, 


out of the way of drinking 
as ever took OF- 


you know, 


I thought youwould go mad-— 
lutely 


ders.) 


you swore twas excellent—abso 








se 








do, 
fust 
to 
me 
ho 
uld 


. -_—_—_ 
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divine—and when [ intreduced you to 
each other, good Lord! what lore and 
logic followed—'faith, I thought half- 
aedozen of such heads would set the 
world in flames, in a month, (lunar,) 
and Tam not now sure that seven would 
not do the job. 

I have astrong idea of publishing 
some of my doggerel; Longman and 
his host of adjuncts have offered me 
iso). but I refused—not from vanity, 
(no, *pon my honour,) but I wish to 





—_-- 


stand upon my own merits, and chal- | 


lenge the true opinion of the world. 

An Oxford friend of mine (a M. 
spoke to me the other day about your 
paner, hinting, that if you had any 
to retire from the iecs of it, a 
‘cool’ 20001, would be at your service, 
—muttering something about advances 
on a contingency; [almost think Taf- 
fronted him, for I Jauevhed in bis face, 
—[ inade the amende honorahile as well 
as [ could, however, by mentioning its 
hieh solicitation over the water. 

But I] must, pro tempore, nold my 
peace, forthe Bath vellumis (are not 
you ?) exhausted, and your friend D. is 
attending to his duties, near St. Ste- 
phens, so that [have not a frank for it 
therefore, my dear believe me, 

Thine absolutely and for ever, 
WwW. B. L. 

P. S. LT fancy [must soon borrow 
a column or two in your paper, for the 
purpose of doing a good deed. There 
happen to be sundry worthy literati 
nee kouckles require to be rapped, 
andas Phave had a rod in ‘ 1y pickling 
jar for some time past, [ shall speedily 
inake an application of it; you (guess 
to whom Loam making allus 100,— 
therefore mum. 

4 
ANCIENT COIN. 
lo the Editor of the Literari 

“tny——Lam ashamed 
blesome to you and your readers, but 
since | sent my letter, which appeared 
lit your last Chronicle, I have disco- 
vered that on the reverse side of the 
coin, found ju Spa Peet are these 
letters—D AV DD. As it may throw 


WIstl 





Chronicle. 














much light on the information which 
have siveods communicated, = trust 
you will indulge me with this note’s 
mnsertion, Your S, KC. :. 
Di oh 
220n Viniana, 
No. AIA. 
THE INNS OF COURT, &c. &ce 
Concluced tron p. 237 
G 
sTaYS h r—A nother and last of the 


ints ot Court 5 So nal ned from the ule 





eee 





to be so trou- | supposed to have 


of the hall is finel 


cient and noble family of the Grays 
having resided here from A. D. 1315, 
until the latter end of the reign of 
King Henry the Seventh. But, not- 
w ithstanding tl iis residence of the Grays, 
itis observed from good authority, that 
the students of the law held this house 
by lease from the Lord Gray of Wilton, 
in King Edward the Third’s reign; and, 
about eight years after, a bargain and 
sale of the manor of Port Pool (or 
Greys inn), made to Hugh Denys, the 
prior and monks of Sheene, near Rich- 
moad, got licence to purchase lands 
In mortmatn to the value of 100. per 
annum; and, accerdingly, they had 
cranted to them the said manor with 
the appurtenances, four messuages, 
four gardens, ove croft, 
land, and which the said prior and 
monks of Sheene possessed, and which 
they devised to the students of the law 
for the rent of 61. 13s. 4d. per annum, 
as appears by the reyister of the house, 
and which they so held until the ge- 
neral dissolution of monasteries by 
Parhament, 30th Henry VILL; which 
then coming to the crown was granted 
to them soon after by the said king j 7 
fee, in the 32d Henry VILL; the said 
rent of OL. 13s. 4d. was paid to the 


king’s use for one whole year as per the | 


accounts of the treasurers. Vid. Orig. 
Jur. p. 172. and thus it has continued 
ever since, 

The first reader of this house was 
John Spelman, Esq. A. D. 1516, first 
treasurer, A. . 1530. 


There are several coats of arms in 
the hall, among which are those of 
L ord Gray of Wilton; Sir Nicholas 


Bacon, keeper of the great seal; Sir 


: 
Fr rancts Bacon, Baron of Verulam; and 
sir John Spe Iman, one oi the ji udces 
of the King’s Bench. 
As to the buildings,—the chapel is 
been erected soon 
y the inn was established : 


@ Gothic order, and appears to have 
undergone a thorough repair in 1699; | 


tere are 


crenth 


no burials in it. nor, conse- 


vy, any monuments. 


? 


‘on the manner of Westminster Hall. 


| Chancery pend on te « east side, ar ‘di 


Serjeant’s Inns.—Are two, the one | 
situate on the ig yoo of bleet “cig 
Opp¢ Sy te iy tte ane; - the other 


near the end adjoining to Clifford’ 
Inn. 

Mr. Stow says these inns were ype 
| tended sole y ¥ or th ° use of the jud: ‘es 


land ser} aut 
to these ane ig 
The one in 


Fleet Street was de- 


eight acres of 


it is of 


The roof 


vy built of oak timber | 


(Vide prefatory remaks | 


—— 


stroyed by fire on the Ist January 1702, 
aad rebuilt A. D. 1703. There is m 
each a ball and chapel. 


Barnard’s Inn.— Av inn of chancery 
belonging to Gray's Inn, situate on 
the south. side of Holbora, near Castle 
Street; it was anciently called Mack- 
worth’s Inn, as given by the executors 
of John Mackworth, Dean of Liucoln, 
A, D. 1453, about which time it 1s 
believed to have been made an ton of 
chancery. 

Clement's Inn.—Also an inn of chan- 

cery, situate near St.Clement’s Charch, 
(not socalled from the well,) but both 
the church, inn, and well from the 
pope to whom the church was dedi- 
rated, Clement,—a word siguifying 
mild, and of which name there have 
been one bishop and many popes of 
Rome; it ts believed that the church 
was dedicated to Clement the First, 
who was (according to Dr. Heylin’s 
Catalogue of the Bishops and Popes 
of Rome,) the first after St. Peter, who 
had the charge of the Christian church 
about the year of Christ 94. Mr. Stow 
says, the word Danes was annexed be- 
cause Harold*, a Danish king, and 
other Danes were here buried. It ts 
StI p pose d the students of the law had 
| their inns or lodgings here about A. D. 
1478. Its said to have descended to 
the Earls of Clare from Sir William 
Hollis, lord mayor of London, A. D. 
1539, who had it from one Cantlows, 
about the year 1528. 

Clifford's Inn.—Another of the inns 
of chancery, situate on the north side 
of Fleet Street, by Saint Dunstars 
Church, and so named as being -he 

city residence of the honourable fanily 
of the Cliffords (from whom tl Earls 
of Camberland descended, Robert 
de Clifford having the tberitance 
thereof by grant from King Edward 
the second, A. D. 1309, to hold by 
the service wr en 1e penny paid into the 
_ exciequer at Michaelmas; and it came 











———— 





ee 


_ to the king for certain | lebts due to 
| hin from one Maleolme Harley, 
'egheater to Edward the First, on this 


and the widow of the 
| aid Rebert demised it, A.D. 1337, to 
students in the common law for the 
‘rent of 101. and afterwards by a grant 
' thereof to Nicholas Suly ard, Esq. 
| principal of this house, and other se- 
In iors, in consideration of 6001. and 4}. 
| per annum, which is most probably 
coutinued to the lawyers ever since. 


sde the Trent; 


* Harold’s body was taken up and thrown 
into the Thames by order of Hardicanute, and 
' was afterwards found by a fisherman and bu- 
, tied in this church-yard. 


Pt 
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of chancery, situate on the north side 
of Holborn, almost opposite Fetter 


nival from having been the house of 
the family of the Lord Furnivals, and 


cery, 


ina ever since the year 1420, its foun- 
dation being uncertain, 


tuate on the north side of Wych Street, 
to which place this society is supposed 
to have removed from Sea Coal Lane, 
to be for their convenience nearer to 


a common hostry, or ion known by 
the sign of the * Blessed Virgin,’ and 
was procured from Sir John Fineux, 
sometime Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, for the rent of 6l. per annum, 
and they were to be considered as ten- 
ants at will. 


cery, situate on the south side of Hol- 
born, a little eastward from Middle 
Row. It appears by tradition to have 
been 80 called from its being formerly 
a stall where wool merchants used to 
meet (wool being one of the four staple 
commodities mentioned by the sta- 
tutes). 
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Furnival’s Inn.— Another of the inns 


Lane. It was given the name of Fur- 


was at last let out in tenements to law- 
yers, who it appears resided here A. D. 
1407. 

Lyon’s Ivn.— Also an inn of chao- 
¥, situate on the south side of 
Wych Street, has been known as an 


New Jnn.—An inn of chancery, si- 


the other inns of court aud chancery. 
This place was before their removal 


Staples Inn.—Another inn of chan- 


of Chancery : its origin is dubious; it 
is chiefly occupied by attornies, &c. 
E. S. 








-— 








It hkewise appears to have been an 
mun of chancery in A. D. 1415, and 
vrobably long before that time; and 
‘us held by lease, and the inheritance 
Zunted by Joho Kuighton and Alice 
his wfe, to the ancients of Gray's Inn, 
about 2th Henry sth, by the name 


of all the Inessuage Or 1D of chancery 





called Staple Inn. 

Thavies ‘in.— Also an inn ofchan- 
cery, situate on the south side of Hol- 
born, almost opposite Hatton Gaden, 
called Thavie’s from one Mr. John 
Thavy, whose house it was in the pign 
of Edward the Third, and at the sme 
time an hostel or inn for the apprn- 
tices (says his will) of the law; ad 
coming afterwards into the possessigy 
of Gregory Nichols, citizen and mes. 
cer of London, he, in the year 1549, 
granted it to the benchers of Lincoln’s 
[nn, and their successors, who demised 
it to the principal and fellows of this 
house for 3l. Gs. 8d. with the like 


privilege as at Furnival’s Inn, as to 
the gentlemen’s admission. 

Simmond’s Inn.—Situate on the east 
side of Chancery Lane, is not an inn 


—_—- 








Original Poetry. 
FORGET-ME-NOT. 
To . 
My love,—t’other day, as we stray’d 
O’er meads where wild flowers were growing, 
*Mongst others that beauty display’d,— 
One sweet little flow’ret was blowing ; 
How pensive it hung its smal! head, 
How modest its charms were disclos’d, 
It shrunk from the sight as with dread, 
That the day had its beauty expos’d. 
Forget-me-not, plaintive I sigh’d, 
Is the name of the deticate flow’r! 
‘Forget ine not!’ sweet you replied, 
‘Forge me not,’ while in your power. 





Our eyes then our feelings impart, 
And all that was ever exprest 
By language, was felt in each heart, 
And vented in sighs from each breast. 
My love, this same sweet little flow’r, 
Whose name will be dear to me ever, 
A lesson bas taught from tbat hour, 
No time from my bosom can sever 5 
‘Forget me not,’ should we ere part, 
Is the bosom’s soft language of each, 
Thus the little blue flow’r to the heart;— 
Tells all that whole volumes can teach. . 
O. F. 


PLO PL LODO LEFPOFE PED LEAD PBELLELADOCE DPD ELLEALE LAT 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 
INSCRIBED TO ELIZA™. 
WHOEVER the youth that hath left thee so lone, 
That thy love is sunk deeply from melody’s 
tone ; 

Far, far, may he wander o’er ocean and land, 

And be toss’d on the waves, and be wreck’d 
on the sand ; 

May his heart-strings be wither’d, his prospects 
decay’d, 

If he hasten not back to his desolate maid ;— 

If the strings of conviction, with sorrows that 
burn, 

Do not check his career, and inspire his return. 


Oh die not, thou feminine suff’rer, in love! 

There are trials and traits that their sweetnesses 
prove : 

After storms there are rainbows of sunshine so 
bright, 


| Phat the cloudy-hued morn rests in beauty at 


night :— 


| 
| There are flowers, that were sinking to earth in 


despair, 


| Updrawa by the gcntle compassionate air :— 
| So thy grief into comfort and life may he 


sigh’d, 
And tho« be his happy and delicate bride ! 
Is thy heart not o’erprest when remembrance 
portrays, 
In the sadness of fancy, the past of thy days? 
Is the present not gloomy, because of thy 
tears ? 
Will the future be more so,—impcded by fears? 
Imogine new pleasures, tread anguish beneath, 
And entwine thy white brow with a fanciful 


wreath ; 
‘h muse thee not yet on the tomb and give 
UP» a) ‘ae . . . , s 
Waile one drop of affection remain in Hope’s 
cup. . i. F. 


> See © Farewell,’ in Literary Chronicle, p. 
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fine Arts. 


A ie 


BRITISH GALLERY.—No. Y, 
(Concluded.) 


‘The cunning painters that with curious care 
Limning a landscape, various, rich, and rare, 
Have set to work, in all and every part, 
Invention, judgment, nature, use, and art. 
ANON, 
THE south room of the gallery of the 


British Institution, upon which we 
now intend to offer our concluding ob- 
servations, contains, we think, more to 
like, less to disappoint us, and less to 
adinire, than either of the preceding di- 
visions. There are fewer failures and 
a greater proportion of respectably exe. 
cuted pictures, than we find cither in 
the north or middle compartments of 
the exhibition, while there 1s compara. 
tively much less of excellence to ate 
tract the attention or gratify the judg- 
ment. This is, perhaps, owing, ina 
great measure, to the su;e:abundance 
of pictures of still life, deal game, and 
subjects of a similar nature, which we 
mneet with in this room; subjects which, 
although they admit of great excel- 
lence in their several walks, are yet in- 
capable of that strong and almost pre- 
ternatural superiority with which per- 
formances, on a loftier staze of art, are, 
by the magic of genius, worthy of be- 
ing invested. They ougit, perhaps, 
in general, rather to be considered as 
the common places of the imitative arts, 
useful, indeed, as studies for the acqui- 
sition and treasuring up of knowledge 
and of skill, for the more important 
branches of design, and not as objects 
worthy of the sole and exclusive, or 
even of the principal care of the pro- 
fessor, We have, perhaps, run to too 
great a length upon this point, but we 
could not avoid digressing in some de- 
cree, for the purpose of warning the 
lovers of art against a practice which, 
we are afraid, 1s gaining ground in our 
present ‘ton’ of painting. There are, 
however, some splendid exceptions li 
the room now under consideration ; We 
believe weneed only mentionthe names 
of Singleton and the late E. Bird to 
confirm ouropinion. From the pencil 
of the former we were extremely grati- 
fied in recognizing ¢ the Conversion 0! 
the Jailor, by Paul and Silas.’ It 1s 
a performance replete with intelligences 
character, and beauty of compositiot, 
not unattended by a considerable de- 
cree of practical skill. ‘The character 
of Paul, energetic and enthusiastic, 
during the period of his zealous attach 
ment to Judaism, embodied as it 1s, 1 
the sky scaling glance aud rapturous 
exclamation of triumph, is nobly con- 
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trasted with the milder and less stre- 
nuous faith of Silas, which finds its 
veut in the startling emotions of won- 
der. The sketch for his ‘Chevy Chase,’ 
by Mr. Bird, is a strong and vigorous 
effort of his geuius, rough, like the 
tumulus of departed heroism, yet con- 
taining, within its unpolished exterior, 
the remains of the heart that was dar- 
ing to design, and of the hand that wns 
strong to execute. We were also high- 
ly delighted with the Satan and Ithu- 
riel,’ of the former of these artists: a 
performance, of which it may be said 
with justice, that it breathes the very 
soul of Milton, striking the soul back 
upon itself in the fearfulness of subli- 
mity,and charming the attention by the 
exquisite tone of fancy which breathes 
throughout. The Titanian form of 
‘Hell’s mighty Paramount,’ and the 
angels ‘severe in youthful beauty,’ 
are delineated and grouped with exqui- 
site felicity, and the colouring and chi- 
aroscuro of the piece are accordant to 
the strain of sublimity which ennobles 
it. The figures of the mortal Drama. 
tis Personae have, perhaps, hardly 
enough of the beau ideal to bring to 
our recollection the state of unalloyved 
happiness before the fall. ¢ Jack Cade 
entering London,’ by J. Cawse, is a 
spirited and effective piece; it brings 
back to our remembrance all that § soul 
of him’ which characterizes the story as 
told by our own beloved Shakespeare. 
The bonnet rouge forming the stand- 
ard of the ragged and tumultuous 
troop ; the mock majesty, and down- 
glanemg dignity of the ignorant and 
upstart demagozue; the ¢ hail Morti- 
mer,’ and doffed bonnet of bis obse- 
quious companions, are all represented 
with an infinite vein of humour, which 
cannot be traced but by ocular scru- 
tiny. There is, perhaps, not quite 
enough of the disgusting concomitants 
which are met with in scenes of this na- 
ture; itis more like a representation of 
such an occurrence in a masque of the 
Elizabethean ave, where the characters 
are supported with all the humour and 
animation necessary, yet without in- 
Iringing on those rules of decorum, 
the absence of which would have con- 
verted the palace of a maiden queen 
into a parallel with the precincts of 
Vhames Street. Phe * Quarrel between 
Pistol and Pym’ needs no stronger 
commendation than merely observing, 
that it is by the same artist, and well 
worthy of him. 
delighted with Mr. Hayter’s ‘ Cleo- 
patra:’ it isa very pleasing productioa, 
and is possessed of much more ua 








We could not but be | 





mixed excellence than his * Venus and 
Mars.’ The style of beauty is per- 
fecitly national, though of such a na- 
ture, that no person could wish it less 


$0; we did indeed ¢ see Helen’s beauty 


in a brow of Egypt,’ understanding 
the words, however, in a different sense 
from what was intended by the great 
master from whom the expression is 
extracted. For the eye which gives 
the great fascination to this exquisite 
painting, we must say to the reader— 

‘ Go, gaze on that of the gazelle, 

It will assist thy fancy well.’ 
Enchanting, however, as is Mr. Hay- 
ter’s Cleopatra, she is not the classical 
Cleopatra of antiquity ; she is not the 
Cleopatra, whose style of beauty has 
been transinitted to us on the inperish- 
able medal; we miss ‘the Lion Port, 
the awe-commanding face,’ before 
which the uaconquered soul of a Ce- 
sar could bow in vassalage, enchained 
by a sublimity of beauty worthy of his 
own nobility of spirit, and not by the 
luxurious glance of an engaging svren. 
The Queen of Egypt and the enslaver 
of the world’s enslaver was, we believe, 
the Cleopatra of Shakespeare, of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and not the Clev- 
patra of Dryden. Having now gone 
throuzh most of the best pictures in 
the British Gallery, we shall take our 
leave of the Institution, merely observ- 
ing, that with all its excellencies, and 
with all the good which we know it has 
beeu the means of producing in the 
professional world, we could have 
wished that it bad been rather more 
exclusively confined to the higher 
branches of painting. W. H. Parry. 


Ht} 
EXHIBITION OF ENGRAVINGS 
RY 


LIVING BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Wuatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the state of the Fine 
Arts generally in England, it must be 
acknowledged, that in the particular 
branch of Copper-plate Engraving, we 
have, during the last half eentury, 
made the greatest advancement, if not 
reached the highest piteh of which it 1; 
capable. This improvement has dif- 
fused itself universally, and its advan- 
tayes are felt, not only in perpetuatiug 
prints from the best paintings, but even 
in all works where embellishment or or- 
hament is wanted. Our magazines no 
longer contain headsof individuals §cu- 
riously engraved,’ as they were former- 
ly anuounced, but good portraits, finish- 
ed in a style which was then quite un- 
known. Impressed with this coavie~ 


tion, we have long felt that while the 





———==a— 


painter and the sculptor had galleries 
in which their works were exhibited, 
there was no place where the eagraver 
could display the productions of tis ta- 
lents, save in the window of a piigt. 
shop. This defect is now remedied, 
by the public-spirited exertions of Mr. 
Cooke, who has opened a splendid 
gallery in Soho Square, where upwards 
of four hundred of the best produc- 
tions of living artists are displayed. 
Wehave not, at present, room to no- 
tice the prints separately, wh ch we de- 
fer to a future namber, but we most 
warinly recommend the exhibition to 
every amateur and patron of the Fine 
Arts, We quote an extract from the 
address pretixed to the catalogue, and 
have much pleasure in adding, that 
the exhibition is under the imimediate 
patronage of his Majesty :-— 

‘The degree of perfection which the 
Art of Engraving has attained in this 
country, will, it Is presume i, fully sane- 
tion any attempt at bringing the produc- 
tions of living British engravers more im- 
mediately under the notice of an en- 
lightened and generous conmunity. 

‘The professors of this interesting and 
highly useful art, have long feit the neces- 
sity of establishing some means of direct 
comimunication with its patrons and ad- 
mirers, and have toregret the little oppor- 
tunity hitherto aiforded to the members 
of the profession in general, of becoming 
acquainted even with the nature, much 
less with the merit and excellence of aue 
merous contemporary works, the display 
of far the greater number of their pro- 
ductions being necessarily confined. to 
the libraries of the affluent, the folios of 
the collector, and the private studies of 
the artist. 

‘Impressed with these feelings, the en- 
gravers, whose names are herein men- 
tioned, have united for the purpose ot 
bringing their works more immediately 
before their patrons amd the public at 
large, and have invited their brethren in 
the profession to cooperate with them, 
by sending their works to be exhibited.’ 

———» +S >a 


M. BELZONU’S EXHIBITION. 





M. Betzont, to whose enterprising 
exertions we are indebted for some cu- 
rious and highly toteresting discovenes 
in Egypt, bas prepared an exhibition 
ofa very novel character, which repre- 
sents two of the prinerpal chambers tn 
the Egyptian tomb, in which he was 
the first European that ever penetrat- 
ed. Having been invited to M. Bel- 
zoni’s private view, on Friday, we catr 
not, though at so late a period, passit 
over without a slight notice, promising 
to resume the subyect. Thetwoa 
nre.¢ts M. B. husselected for represent> 
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ing, give a grand idea of the splendour 
of the whole sepulehre. The figures 
are cast 10 plaster of Paris, from im- 
pressios tuken on the spot, and paint- 
ed wt! great exactness and fidelity, 
from drawings made at the same time, 
Ivy examining this curious monument, 
it is as impossible not to observe the 
rudeness of the figures, as it would be 
unjust and unreasonable to compare 
the paintings which have decorated its 
walls for nearly three thousand years, 
with the finer specimens of modern art. 
We cannot now enter ito details, but 
one of the finest painted groups in the 
whole sepuichre, consists of four fi- 
gures, and represents the reception of 
some distinguished personoge, by Ost- 
ris, the great divimty of the Egyp- 
tians. Osiris is seated on his throne 
of state, supported by pillars, on feet; 
he holds a book in each han !l, and ia 
his left the flail also. King Psainomis, 
with his nameon his belt, is presented 
to him by the Egyptian Apollo Areu- 
ris, who has the head of a hawk. Be- 
hind Osiris is a female figure, supposed 
to be the goddess Buto, with a cage 


~and bird over her head. 


The whole tablet 1s surmounted by 
the winged vlobe. But the most re- 
markab!le feature of the whole embel- 
lishment, is a procession of Captives ; 
consisting of red men, white nen, and 
negroes. ‘The red men are supposed 
to be Egyptians, the black-bearded 
men as Jews, and the tattoed as Per- 
sians. Amoug the Egyptian curiosi- 
ties, of which M. B. has collected a 


large quantity, are varieties of idols of 


stone and wood; a mummy, opened 
in England a= short time ayo, and 
which is the most perfect that has been 
discovered—the mummy of an Egyp- 
tian priest; and a manuscript.on Pa- 
pyrus, measuring tweuty-three feet. 
These are a few of the varieties in this 
very interesting exhibition, which af- 
fords ample conjecture to the curious, 
elaborate research and study to the an- 
tiquary, and abundance of moral re- 
flection to the philosopher, 





Che Mrainia. 
Drury Lane.—With a promptitude 
‘honourable to the industry,’ at least. 
(as the play-bills term the production 
of the new melo-drar tua) of this esta- 
blishment, Lord 
Marino Faliero was produced at this 
theatre, on Wednesday night. Those 
who have read his lordship's preface 
Or our notice of the play, will have 





seen the wish of his lordship, that his 


Byron's tragedy of 








tragedy should not be acted, and may, 
perhaps, judge of his feeling when he 
hears how very soon his declared wishes 
have been frustrated. The circum- 


stances to which this has given rise are, | 


we believe, new ta the history of the 


drama, and are likely to afford much | 


occupation to the Lord Chancellor and 
the ventlemen of the long robe. The 
question is, whether a pablished play 
can be legally brought on the stage 
without the consent, or rather in defi- 
ance, of theauthor, Weare vowilling 
to anticipate the decision of the law, 
but we suspect that it may be acte |, 
although the acted play cannot cer- 
tainly be published without an inva- 
sion of copyright. At au early hour 
on the evening that the tragedy was 
produced, band-bills were pleutifully 
distributed through the the:tre, of 
which the following Is a copy :— 
The public are respectfally informed, 

~ the re presentation of Lord Byron’ 5 
tragedy, The Doge of Venice, this even- 
ing, takes place in detiance of the i ju Tes 
tion of the Lord Chancelior, which «w 
_ applied for until the remo! nstrance of 

ie publisher, at the earnest desire of the 

eee le author, had failed in protecting that 
drama from its intrusion on the stage, for 
which it was never intended.’ 


The circulation of this bill excited | 


considerable surprise, aud the face 
which it disclos-d tended to account 
for the lateness of the hour at which 
the curtain rose. The plot of the tra- 
vedy has been so amply detailed 11 our 
review, that we have pow wo occasion 
to re-state it. It has been much cut 
down for the stage; and the cartail- 
inents have not been judiciously made. 
The manager seemed to be aware of 
this, as in the bills of that and preced- 
ing evenings, there was the following 
apology :— 

[hose who have perused ‘ Marino 
Faliero,” will have anticipated the neces- 
sity of con-iderable curtaliments, aware 
that conversations or soliloquies, however 
beautiful and interesting in the closet 
will frequently tire in publicrecital. “This 
intimation is due to the ardent admirers 
of Lord Byroun’s eminent talents, and will, 
It is presumed, be a sufficient apology 
for the great freedom used in the repre- 
sent: aia of this tr agedy on the stage of 
Drury Lane ‘Vheatre.’ 

It has not been merely to conversa- 
tions and soliloquies that the pruning 
knife has been confined, but the 
trazedy has been much shorn of its 
poetical beauties. The following is a 
list of the dramatis persoug@ :— 
Bertuccio Faleiro, his Nephew, Mr. Thompson 
Marino Faliero, the Doge, Mr. Cooper 
Lioni, a noble Patrician and i Seine 

Senator, 


ee 











—— ee 








es 


Benintende, Chief of the Coun- ¢ M 
cil of Ten, 
Michael Steno, a young Patri- ) Mr 


r. Powel} 


ca lan, ,) tr. W illmott 
Israel Bertuccio, < 
Phiup Calenda- Chief “2 
‘in Conspira- > sir. Meredizh 
Dagolinu, tors, a } 


Mr. Barnard 


Mrs. W. West 
Miss Smithson 


Bertiam, 
Angiolina, wife of the Doge, 
Niarlanna, 

We have se!'dom regretted the loss of 
Kean so much as on the present occa- 
sion, forthe character of the Doze js 
as much in his peculiar line as if it had 
been written for him, and, tn his hands 
would have created a powerful effect, 
Mi. Cooper, however, sustained it very 
creditably, and displayed considerable 
judgment in the part; in many of the 
scenes he merited and received much 
applause; and in the delivery of one 
passave, the cheers were thrice three 
tines repeated ; ; we are, however, aware 
that this was principally owing to the 

sentiment; the passage we aliude to 
was 1a the last scene, when the Dove is 
broue it to exeention, and he is re- 
proached with his unheard-of crime; 
he replies— 

‘ There's not a history 

But shows a thousand crown’d conspirators 

Against the people; but to set them free— 

Que soverein only died, and one is dying.’ 
Mir. Wallack, as the chief conspirator, 
played the character well, and gave 
some ot the five passages of the noble 
bard with good effect. Mrs. West sup- 
ported the character of Angiolina very 
ably, and displayed much pathos in 
the scene before the senate, where she 
pleads for the Ife of her husband, 
Vessrs. Barnard, Bromley, and Thomp- 
son, were also entitled to praise; in- 
deed, all the performers exerted them- 
selves to the utmost. The tragedy was 
not recerved with the enthusiasm we had 
4uticipat ed, and there was some slight 
disapprobation. We almost suspect 
this was owing to our vational preju- 
dices, for whicit we have been so much 
reproached, that of having murders and 
executions ned be f re us on the 
stage, white, in other countries, they are 
whe ays done bel tind the sceues. iu this 
tra: vedy, the curtain falls whea the ex- 
ecutioner has raised his sword to give 
the fatal blow. At t e couc ‘Jusion, Mr. 
Russel came forward and addressed the 
audience as follows :— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—lIn respect 
of certain legal proceedings now pending, 
this prope: ty abstains from the pleasure 
of announcing this tragedy for perform: 
ance tu-imorrow evening, but hope very 
syon to he ive the honour of announcing its 


repetition.’ 
and 





| Here the matter rests at present, 
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must rest until the Lord Chancellor 
decides the question, which we hope 
he will soon do, as it mvolves a ques- 
tion of the utmost importance us to 
literary property. 

Ou Tuesday, a new drama in three 
acts was pr oduce d, entitled * Mother 
Sov,’ from the peu of Mr. Mon- 
eriel. Iti is founded Ol a Very trivial 
seident, and Is not ren lered very In: 
teresting io the way in which It is ma- 
| Harley had a busthng cha- 
racter, Which he, of coarse, played well, 
and Miss Saithson gave a good support 
to the piece, which was well reccived, 

Covent GardEN.—One of the niost 
splendid melo-dramatic spectacles we 
have ever seen was produced at this 
theatre on Monday evening. It 1s eu- 
titled Undine, or the Spirit of the Va- 
ters, and is founded on a German fairy 
romance of that name, by the Baron 
lela Motte Foque, whieh 
translated by Mr. Soane. Phe fo'low- 
ing is an outline of the story sealiudion 
Iisa Naiad ° whom Koh le: bor } (Farley), 
theKting of the Waters, had stolen from 
her father’s care in her tifaucy, and 
placed in the cottage of a fisherman, 
‘There she grows up to be a blooming 
beauty, apparently § born to blush un- 
seen, for Kuhleborn , by his power, fills 
the surrounding forests with spirits and 
goblins, which Ceter ail Sir 
Huldibrand, a chivalrous kuight, how- 
ever, penetrates the forest, and, after 
various adventures, arrives at the cot- 
tage, where he beholds and loves the 
fair Undine. He sueceeds ta rescuing 
her from histhraldem, in spite of the 
exertions of the Water King and his 
chief goblins, aud conveys her sufe to 
the castle, The sul byect affords a fine 
opportunity for the scene painter, and 
G:neve aud Puelh made the most of it. 
The subi: ariue grotto of Isuhleborn, 

he colonn: ace of F the palace, aud the 
chrystal pali ice itself, which is afterwards 
converted | nto a temple of the free phi- 
em; iefs, are ibare iiless efforts of scenic 
T he churacters were well sustained 
mn Farley, Abbot, Grimaldi, Mrs. Da- 
Venport, aud Miss Dennett; 
Was received with the 
bation. 


aud 


naved, 


has been 


ACCESS, 


tine piece 
loudest appro- 


Ta the course of the evening anotoer 
velty Was exiubited; that of the 
Sieur Davoust, wo preseuted the au- 
dience with a lead Auricune, tra- 


versing the cone of the proscenium 
with | his head downwards. In pere 
forming this ¢ extraordimary feat, Dae 
voust aeeuned perfectly at ease. He 


— a line dow u On the stave, and 
en drew up a drum, on which he 
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played a tune; 
the same means, a table, two flags, a 
basket containing a bottle, and a glass. 


—_——————__.- 


The two last articles he placed on the | 


table, 
classes of wine, and then drank the re- 
mainder from the decanter. He then 
waltzed, and, with the most perfect 
self possession, kept time with the 
inusic. He finished by placing the 
toe of one foot in his mouth, while 
suspended from the top of the 
proscenium by the hook and staples 
which attached his other foot toit. Ta 
this fearful exploit be received much 
applause, not unmixed with dread and 
anxiety. 

Surrey Tuoeatre.—Mr. Dibdin 
commenced his summer campaign on 
Mouday 3; and, although the house has 


Ouly been closed three weeks, yet he 
has been so industrious, as to have en- 
tirely changed its face, by elegant and 
chaste decorations. The proscenium 
presents a beautifully receding balus- 
trade, supporting trophies which sur- 


round the royal arms, backed by a 
bright horizou.—The ceiling forms 
the coucave of a perforated dome, 
through which a clear sky apparantly 
lights the whole structure; the pre- 
vailing hues of which are pale violet, 
stone colour, blue, and silver, with a 
light-blue drapery round the side of 
the ealleries —The upper boxes and 
vallery-fronts are embellished with al. 
ternate fancy patterns of trophies, scroll 
work, and Arabesque ornameuts.— 
The dress circle is elegantly fronted 
with groups, in relief, of stone colour, 
hatehed with silver, executed in a mas- 
terly and classic style, expressing in 
coupartments en-suile, the stories of 
Venus and Adonis, Hypomenes and 
Atalanta, Pan and Apollo, Judgment 
of aris, Daphne, Acteon, Phaeton, 
Dancing Nyinphs, Satyrs, &c. The 
spandrels of tue dome and architecture 
of the ceiling are also relieved with sil- 
ver hatchings. ‘These, however, are 
not the ouly attractions of the Surrey 

Theatre, which has always had supe 

rior patrolage, even wi hen its tufer ority 
as to decoration wus manifest. ‘The 
performances of the evening were the 
terrific and eventful melo-drama_ of 
‘ Fifty Weddings and Nine and Forty 
Murders 2 au teresting melo-drama- 
tic spectacle, intitled * Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogine,’ and founded 

upon Monk Lewis's « wlebrated poem. 
After which, a _ coinic burletra was 
produced, intitiel * The Two Grego- 

ries, 
kins, who has been re-enga 


>in which Fitzwilliam, Mr. Wat- 
ged at this 


helped himself to a couple of 
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he aie tos up, by pou and Miss Copelend, SepBiined’ 


their comic powers to much advantage. 
Several novelties are said to be in pre- 
paration, among which is included, 
a vovel melo-drama, founded on Lord 
Byron’s tragedy, which, from the 
known talents of Mr. Dibdin, we doubt 
nut, he will dramatise very success- 
fully. 

Astiey’s Royan AMPHITHeATre. 
—Tie performances at this theatre, on 
its opening, were of that popular cast 
which are well calculated to ensure a 
continuation of the patronage it has 
long enjoyed, The house bas been 
splendidly decorated, and opened with 
two new pieces and the much admired 
melodrama of the Secret Mine. 

SaADLER’s WeLLS commenced its 
season on Easter Monday, with three 
new dramatic pieces: the first, a bal- 
let, Leon and Lisette, does much credit 
to the taste of Mr. St. Albin; the 
dances were elegant and chaste, and 
executed with graceful skill) by the 
performers. The second piece, a me- 
lodrama, called The Mountain Hut, 
or the Tinker and his Son, translated 
from the French, excites a lively inter- 
est, and is well sustained by a very 
competent company, many of them 
trom the theatres royal. “Vhe third, an 
extravaganza, called Faster Hunting, 
or the Johnny Newcomes at Epping, 
Is a very lauvhable burlesque upon 
cockney sportsmen. The company is 
toonumerous for individual remark, yet 
we cannot pass ovet in silence Mr, 
K e: ty’s CI emmy, a pauper apprentice, 
which he played with much truth and 
inmost divertingly. Mr. G. Smith, Mr, 
Paine, and Miss Johnstone, are among 


the vocal performers, and the very 


great exertions of the new manager, 
Mr. Egerton, in every department, 


merit, and will, no doubt, receive the 
support of the dramatic publie. 
Copura VTraeatre. — This house, 
which has also received considerable de- 
corations during the recess, opened 
with new pieces, which appeared to 
ceive much satisfaction to the audience, 
TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
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The length to which we have extended the 
review of Lord Byron’s tragedy, and the Bishop 
of Winchester’s Life of bitt, must be our apole- 
gy for tue omission of several articles prepared 
for® the present number. 

A G. on the Plagiansms of a popular hving 
poet, ‘Mr. Purry’s Cnticism on Miss Daace,’ 
and ¢ Portraits of Living Dissenting Ministers,’ 
No. LIL. in our next. 

The favours of L., » and 


J.R.P., G.A.N 


|** *, have bi en received 


The review of Ruding’s Coinage will be re» 
sumed. 
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This day is published, !2mo 5s. 6d. boards, 
UNDINE;; or, The Spintt of the Wa- 
TERS, a Fairy Romance, translated from the 
6riginal German of Baron de la Motte Fouque. 

By GEORGE SOANE, A.B. 


London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court, Ludgate Street; 
and Belland Bridfute, Edinburgh 





THE MOsT EASY FRENCH GRAMMAR 
PUBLISHED. 
Dedicated (by permission) to the R. H. The 
Earl of Huntingdon. 
LITTLE CHARLES's GRAM- 
MAR, in the form of interesting Conversations. 
Price 2s. bound in red. 
Published by E. Wallis, 42, Skinner Street. 





On the Ist of May will be published, price 5s. 
No. 6, completing the Third Volume of 


THE RETROSPECTIVE RE- 


VIEW; consisting of Criticisms upon, Ana- 
lyses of, and Extracts from, curious, useful, and 
valuable Books in all Languages, from the re- 
vival of Literature to the commencement of the 
present Century Continued Quarterly. Con- 
tents of No. 6:—The Poetical Literature of 
Spain—George Herbert’s Poems—Nat. Lee’s 
Dramatic Works—Sir John Maundeville’s 
Voyages and Travels—Pilkay’s Fables—Zina- 
bi’s Spagna, or the Wars of Charlemagne in 
Spain—t{mitations of Hudibras—The Irish, 
Seotch, and Dutch Hudibras—Ned Ward’s and 
Wm. Meston’s Works, &c. &c—Vaughan's 
Olor Iscanus—Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier. 

Published by C. and H. Baldwyn, Newgate 
Street ; and R. Triphovk, Old Bond Street. 

#.* A Third Edition of No I, is in the press. 


TO PARENTS, GUARDIANS, and all those 
who are engaged in the Instruction of Youth. 
This day is published, No. 2, price 6d. of 
AN IMPROVED GRAMMAR of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In which the 
Genius of the English Tongue is especially at- 
tended to, and al! imitations of the Greek and 
Latin Grammars discarded; adapted to the 
comprehension of persons desirous of teaching 
themselves, and principally intended for the 
use of the Working Classes of Society. To 
which is added, a brief view of the Discoveries 
of Mr. Horne Tooke, on the formation of Lan- 
guage. By WILLIAM GREATHEED LEWIS. 

‘I consider Grammar as absolutely necessary 
mm the search after philosophical truth, and I 
think it not less necessary in the most impor- 
tant questions concerning religion and civil so- 
ciety. —HORNE TOOKE. 

In this Work the Author has pointed out 
much false doctrine, and many erroucous prin- 
eiples in the popular Grammar of Mr. Cobbeit. 
This Grammar, like Mr Cobbett’s, is intended 
for the use of the Woiking Classes of Society. 
The Author has, however, refrained from intro- 
ducing Political Remarks, on the supposition 
that such remarks would he calculated to diveit 
the attention of the learners from the sub- 
ject more inimediately under their consideration 

No. 3 will be published on Saturday, April 
28; and a Number on each succeeding Satur- 
day, till completed. The whole will be com- 
prised iu Six Numbers. Being closely printed, 
and in small type, tais Work will contain more 
than is usually to be found ia volumes of three 
times its size. In the Sixth and last number, 





the Title, Table of Contents, Preface, List of | 


Errata, &c wili be inciuded. 
Priuted and published by Dolby, 2069, 
Strand, London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


EXHIBITION of the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO, m an ALLEGORY. Painted 
by James Warp, Esq. R.A. Size, 35 feet by 
21 feet.—Will be opened on MONDAY next, 
APRIL 30th, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


tive do. with etched outline, 2s. 6d. 
DUFIEF’s NEW SYSTEM of EDUCATION. 
‘Thou shalt not steal..— Fighth Commandment. 


MANY attempts have been made, not 
only to deprive me of the honour of a disco- 
very®, (the result of eight-and-twenty years of 
anxious study and experiinent,) so very impor- 
tant in its consequences, that it bids fair to 
overturn every other System of Elucation now 
extantt, but also to defeat the liberality of my 
intentions, by exacting contributions for teach- 
ing myown Plan, which |! have fully divulged, 
for the public benefit, in my work, entitled 
‘Nature Displayed in her Mode of Teaching 
Language to Man, adapted to the French,’ four 
elitions of which have already issued from the 
British press. Under such circumstances, | 
should be guilty of a sort of misprision of trea- 
son to society, were I not, as far as lies in my 
power, to enable the Public, aud, above all, 
the Friends of Education, to detect the impos- 
ture. Considering that the best mode of effect 

ing this object, is to make known, through the 
medium of the public journals, the peculiarly 
striking advantages of this unigue System of 
Education, I respectfully submit to attentive 
consideration, the following sketch of its pro- 
perties, some of which are so remarkable .s to 
appear to border on magic 

I. This System most effectually provides for 
self-tnition, and for the instruction of a single 
scholar, of several, or of several thousands at the 
same time, byone Teacher only, without the as- 
‘sistance of Ushers, Under-teachers, or Monitors, 
(See ‘ Nature Displayed.’ 4th ed. Intro.p. 101-5.) 

IJ. lt is equally adapted to juveniie or ma- 
ture capacities, and even to old age. 

IIL. It has, like the circle, neither a particu- 
lar beginning nor ending. This remarkable 
property places beginners on the same footing 
for tuition, as those who have even made the 
greatest progress. It therefore introduces ab- 
solute unity in tuition, so that two masters can 
never teach at the same time, let the class be 
everso numerous. (See * Nature Displayed,’ 
4th ed. p. 102, et seq.) 

IV. So far from being irksome, as most me- 
thods are, itis highly entertaining, from the va- 
riety of the exercises and the lively mode of in- 
traducing them. 

V. Teachers themselves are so delighted with 





* I shall mention but one instance among 
many which could be adduced: one of the most 
liberal and respectable houses in Paternoster 
Row, purchased the copy-iigit of a work of 
| 250 pages 8vo. of whicb not less tuan 290 were 

taken rerbatim fiom my work, ‘ Nature Display- 
ed.’ The impostor even began his iniroduc- 
tion in my own words, ‘ When a discovery 
useful to society, &c.’ 

+ This Discovery bas excited the most live- 
ly enthusiasm in India, the birth-place of the 
Bell and Lancaster System. Witness the fol- 
lowing extract from the Report of the Calcutta 
School-Book Society :—* Your committee, ad- 
verting to the uncommon merit of the work, and 
considering its dissemination as calculated to 
produce just ideas on the subject of school 
books, and as furnishing an admirable model 
for the preparation of many, have encouraged a 





proposed republication im Caicutta.’ 
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the New System, that their physical strength, 
(as the experience of many who have adopted 
has proved,) is increased, and their health much 
improved. 

VI. it possesses the signal property, thar 
each pupil has in reality a private tutor en. 
gaged with him singly; so that, although there 
is but one instructor, there is a multiplication 
of himself equal to the number of scholars. 

VII. It is the most practical of all methods, 
because it is 2 continual exercise from begin. 
ning toend. It is, consequently, the most per- 
fect of all, for * practice alone can make per- 
fect. It is, therefore, not surprising, that the 
oral and written language should be learned jp, 
less than one-(cath part of the time commonly 
wasted in the drudgery of schools. 

VIIL. It is the only method by which the 
principles of grammar can be taugat in an ef. 
ectual manner; but it does more—it illug. 
trates, in an eminent degree, the nature and 
philosophy of language, and throws a vivid 
light on the sublime philosophy of my great in- 
structors, Bacon and Locke, and their illustrious 
disciple, Condillac. 

IX. It is calculated to create diligence and 
industry,aad by the powerful force of habit, to 
render them perm nent, as it keeps the attep- 
tion of each scholar alive, without the loss ofa 
single minute during the whole time of tuition. 

X. It possesses a very curious property, 
which is, that an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
&e. may teach their native language with ease 
and propriety, without knowing a single word 
of the language of the learners. (See * Nature 
Displayed,’ Introd. p. 109, &c.) 

XI. It is the most economical of all me. 
thods, as it not only saves ¢2me, the most pre- 
cious of ail riches, but it also, in a surprising 
degree, saves money. I+ has been proved to be 
twenty times cheaper than the Be!l and Lancas- 
ter system, and 200 iiimes cheaper than the old 
plan. (See Introd.p 118, e¢ seq.) 

XII. This System continually affords to the 
Teachers the means of ascertaining, with ma- 
thematical accuracy, the state of advancement 
in his Pupils, while they, in their turn, can es- 
timate the extent of his talents. This kindles 
between the Teacher and his Pupils, a supericr 
kind of emulation. (Seelntrod p. 54, 122.) 

XIIf. So perfect is the System, that the least 
error cannotintrude itself. (See Introd. p. 99.) 

XIV. It exhibits a circumstance unique 1D 
its kind, that of strengthening the faculties ot 
the mind, by means of mechanical processes, 
which make a durable impression on the senses. 

XV. Professional characters, by giving ov 
attentive perusal to the Introduction to BY 
work, ‘Nature Displayed,’ or by seeing tne 
System once in operation, will become possess 
ed of the art of teaching on my principle—*° 
quickly may it be acquired es cui Sed daa 

I avail myself of this opportunity 
nounce, that several interesung and elaborate 
works are in preparation, exhibiting the af 
plication of the principles of tue New System : 
Tuition to the National Languege, the hiagr 
sics, and to several of the auxiliary brancnes o 
Education. N.G. DUFIbF, 

Discoverer & Inventor of the New System, 
April, 21, 1321 No. 2, Ely Place. 
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